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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTKR  X.  (continued.)  1 

Mr.  Ixcledon  had  a  friend  who 
was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral* 
ty,  and  upon  whom  he  could  rely  to  do  i 
him  a  service;  a  friend  whom  he  had  | 
never  asked  for  anything  —  for  what  ! 
was  oflicial  patronage  to  the  master  I 
of  Whitton  ?  He  wrote  him  a  long 
and  charming  letter,  which,  if  I  had 
only  room  for  it,  or  if  it  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  except  incidentally  with 
this  simple  history,  would  give  the 
reader  a  much  better  idea  of  his 
abilities  and  social  charms  than  any¬ 
thing  I  can  show  of  him  here.  In  it 
he  discussed  the  politics  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  that  gossip  on  a  dignified  | 
scale  about  ministers  and  high  oiHcials  | 
of  state  which  is  half  history  —  and 
he  touched  upon  social  events  in  a 
light  and  amusing  strain,  with  that 
half  cynicism  which  lends  salt  to  cor¬ 
respondence;  and  he  told  his  friend 
half  gayly,  half  seriously,  that  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  somewhat  solitary, 
and  that  dreams  of  marrying,  and 
marrying  soon,  were  stealing  into  his 
mind.  And  he  told  him  about  his 
Perugino  (“  which  I  fondly  hope  may 
turn  out  an  early  Raphael”),  and 
which  it  would  delight  him  to  show 
to  a  brother  connoisseur.  “  And,  by 
the  bye,”  he  added,  after  all  this,  “  I 
have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you  which  I 
have  kept  to  the  end  like  a  lady’s 
postscript.  I  want  you  to  extend  the 
icgis  of  your  protection  over  a  line 
young  fellow  in  whom  I  am  considera¬ 
bly  interested.  His  name  is  Wode- 
house,  and  his  ship  is  at  present  on 
that  detestable  slave  trade  service 
which  costs  us  so  much  money  and 
does  so  little  good.  He  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  service,  and  I  hear  he 
is  a  very  promising  young  otficer.  I 
should  consider  it  a  personal  favor  if 
you  could  do  something  for  him  ;  and 
(N.  B.)  it  would  be  a  still  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  combine  promotion  with  as 
distant  a  post  as  possible.  His  friends 
are  anxious  to  keep  him  out  of  the  ■ 
way  for  private  reasons  —  the  old 
‘  entanglement  ’  business,  which,  of 
course,  you  will  understand ;  but  I 
think  it  hard  that  this  sentence  of  ban¬ 
ishment  should  be  conjoined  with 
such  a  disagreeable  service.  Give 
him  a  gunboat,  and  send  him  to  look 
for  the  Northwest  passage,  or  any¬ 


where  else  where  my  lords  have  a  ] 
whim  for  exploring  1  I  never  thought  j 
to  have  paid  such  a  tribute  to  your  ' 
olHcial  dignity  as  to  come,  hat  in  hand,  ■ 
for  a  place,  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  [ 
But  no  man,  I  suppose,  can  always  , 
resist  the  common  imjiulse  of  his  kind ;  | 
and  I  am  happy  in  the  persuasion  ! 
that  to  you  I  will  not  plead  in  vain.”  i 

I  am  afraid  that  nothing  could  have  | 
been  more  disingenuous  than  this 
letter.  How  it  worked,  the  reader  | 
will  see  hereafter;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  cannot  defend  Mr.  Incledon.  ! 
He  acted,  I  suppose,  on  the  old  and  i 
time-honored  sentiment  that  any  strat-  | 
agem  is  allowable  in  love  and  war, 
and  consoled  himself  for  the  possible  ! 
wrong  he  might  be  doing  (only  a  I 
possible  wrong,  for  Wodehouse  might 
be  kept  for  years  cruising  after  slaves,  | 
for  anything  Mr.  Incledon  knew)  by 
the  unquestionable  benefit  which  i 
would  accompany  it.  “  A  young  fel¬ 
low  living  by  his  wits  will  find  a  ghn-  I 
boat  of  infinitely  more  service  to  him  ’ 
than  a  foolish  love  affair  which  never  I 
could  come  to  anything,”  his  rival  said  | 
to  himself. 

And  after  having  scaled  this  letter,  i 
he  returned  into  his  fairy  land.  He  ! 
left  the  library  where  he  had  written  | 
it,  and  went  to  the  drawing-room  i 
which  he  rarely  used,  but  which  was  I 
warm  with  a  cheerful  fire  and  lighted  I 
with  soft  wax-lights  for  his  pleasure,  I 
should  he  care  to  enter.  He  paused  i 
at  the  door  a  moment  and  looked  at  | 
it.  The  wonders  of  upholstery  in  this  I 
carefully  decorated  room,  every  scrap 
of  furniture  in  which  had  cost  its  mas¬ 
ter  thought,  would  afford  pages  of  de¬ 
scription  to  a  fashionable  American 
novelist,  or  to  the  refined  chronicles 
of  the  Family  Herald;  but  I  am  not 
sufficiently  learned  to  do  them  justice,  i 
The  master  of  the  house,  however,  | 
looked  at  the  vacant  room  with  its  | 
sottly  burning  lights,  its  luxurious  va-  j 
cant  seats,  its  closely  drawn  curtains,  | 
the  books  on  the  tables  which  no  one  I 
ever  opened,  the  pictures  on  the  walls  i 
which  nobody  looked  at  (except  on  { 
great  occasions),  with  a  curious  sense  ' 
at  once  of  desolation  and  of  happiness.  | 
How  dismal  its  silence  was!  not  a  I 
sound  but  the  dropping  of  the  ashes  I 
from  the  fire,  or  the  movement  of  the  | 
burning  fuel ;  and  he  himself  a  ghost 
looking  into  a  room  which  might  be 
inhabited  by  ghosts  for  aught  he  knew. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  group  of 
chairs  had  been  arranged  by  accident 


so  as  to  look  as  if  they  were  occupied, 
as  if  one  unseen  being  might  be  whis¬ 
pering  to  another,  noiselessly  smiling, 
and  pointing  at  the  solitary.  But  no, 
there  was  a  pleasanter  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  that  soft,  luxurious, 
brightly-colored  vacancy;  it  was  all 
prepared  and  waiting,  ready  for  the 
gentle  mistress  who  was  to  come. 

How  different  from  the  low-roofed 
drawing-room  at  the  White  House, 
with  the  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the 
long  room,  with  the  damp  of  ages  in 
the  old  walls,  with  draughts  from 
every  door  and  window,  and  an  indif¬ 
ferent  lamp  giving  all  the  light  they 
could  affonl !  Mr.  Incledon,  perhaps, 
thought  of  that,  too,  with  an  increased 
sense  of  the  advantages  he  had  to 
offer;  but  lightly,  not  knowing  all  the 
discomforts  of  it.  He  went  back  to 
his  library  after  this  inspection,  and 
the  lights  burned  on,  and  the  ghosts, 
if  there  were  any,  had  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it  till  the  servants  came  to 
extinguish  the  candles  and  shut  up 
everything  for  the  night. 

CH.\PTER'XI. 

WiiEX  Rose  went  up  the  creaking 
stairs  to  bed  on  that  memorable  night 
her  feelings  were  like  those  of  some 
one  who  has  just  been  overtaken  by 
one  of  the  great  catastrophes  of  nature 

—  a  hurricane  or  an  earthquake  — 
and  who,  though  escaped  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  hears  the  tempest  gathering  in 
another  quarter,  and  knows  that  this 
is  but  the  first  flash  of  its  wrath,  and 
that  he  has  yet  worse  encounters  to 
meet.  I  am  of  Mr.  Incledon’s  opinion 

—  or  rather  of  the  doubt  fast  ripening 
into  an  opinion  in  his  mind  —  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  possibly 
if  he  had  taken  Rose  herself  “  with 
the  tear  in  her  eye,”  and  pressed  his 
suit  at  first  hand,  he  might  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  better;  but  such  might-be’s  are 
always  doubtful  to  affirm  and  impossi¬ 
ble  to  prove.  She  sat  down  for  a 
while  in  her  cold  room,  where  the 
draughts  were  playing  freely  about, 
and  where  there  was  no  nre  —  to 
think ;  but  as  for  thinking,  that  was 
an  impossible  operation  in  face  of  the 
continued  gleams  of  fancy  which  kept 
showing  now  one  scene  to  her,  now 
another;  and  of  the  ringing  echo  of 
her  mother’s  words  which  kept  sound¬ 
ing  through  and  through  the  stillness. 
Smf-indulgence  —  choosing  her  own 
pleasure  rather  than  her  duty  —  what 
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■he  liked  instead  of  what  was  right. 
Rose  was  far  too  much  confused  to 
make  out  how  it  was  that  these  re¬ 
proaches  seemed  to  her  instinct  so 
inappropriate  to  the  question;  she 
only  felt  it  vaguely,  and  cried  a  little 
at  the  thought  of  the  selfishness  attrib¬ 
uted  to  her ;  for  there  is  no  opprobri¬ 
ous  word  that  cuts  so  deeply  into  the 
breast  of  a  romantic,  innocent  girl. 
She  sat  there  pensive  till  all  her  fac¬ 
ulties  got  absorbed  in  the  dreary  sense 
of  cold  and  bodily  discomfort,  and  then 
she  rose  and  said  her  prayers,  and 
untwisted  her  pretty  hair  and  brushed 
it  out,  and  went  to  bed,  feeling  as  if 
she  would  have  to  watch  through  the 
long,  dark  hours  till  morning,  though 
the  darkness  and  loneliness  frightened 
her,  and  she  dreaded  the  night.  But 
Rose  was  asleep  in  half  an  hour,  though 
the  tears  were  not  dry  on  her  eye¬ 
lashes,  and  I  think  slept  all  the  long 
night  through  which  she  had  been 
afraid  of,  and  woke  only  when  the 
first  gray  of  daylight  revealed  the 
cold  room  and  a  cold  morning  dimly 
to  her  sight  —  slept  longer  than  usual, 
for  emotion  tires  the  young.  Pour 
child  !  she  was  a  little  ashamed  of  her¬ 
self  when  she  found  how  soundly  she 
had  slept. 

“Mamma  would  not  let  me  call 
you,”  said  Agatha,  coming  into  her 
rooiv  ;  “  she  said  you  were  very  tired 
last  night;  but  do  please  come  down 
now,  and  make  haste.  There  is  such 
a  basket  of  flowers  in  the  hall  from 
Whitton,  the  man  says.  Where ’s 
WhittOD  ?  Is  n’t  it  Mr.  Incledon's 

Elace?  But  make  baste.  Rose,  for 
reakfast,  now  that  you  are  awake.” 

So  she  had  no  time  to  think  just 
then,  but  bad  to  hurry  uown-stairs, 
where  her  mother  met  her  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  wistful  look,  and  kissed 
her  with  a  kind  of  murmured  half 
apology.  “I  am  afraid  I  frightened 
you  last  night.  Rose.” 

“  Ob,  no,  not  frightened,”  the  girl 
said,  taking  refuge  among  the  children, 
before  whom  certaitily  nothing  could 
be  said;  and  then  Agatha  and  Patty 
surged  into  the  conversation,  and  all 
g;ravity  or  deeper  meaning  was  taken 
out  of  it.  Indeed,  her  mother  was  so 
cheerful  that  Rose  would  almost  have 
hoped  she  was  to  hear  no  more  of  it, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cluster  of  flow¬ 
ers  which  stood  on  the  table  and  the 
heaped-up  bunches  of  beautiful  purple 
grapes  which  filled  a  pretty  Tus«-an 
basket,  and  gave  dignity  to  the  bread 
aD<l  butter.  This  was  a  sign  of  the 
times  which  was  very  alarming ;  and  1 
do  not  know  why  it  was,  unless  it 
might  be  by  reason  of  her  youth,  that 
those  delicate  nnd  lovely  things  —  fit 
offerings  for  a  lover  —  never  moved 
her  to  any  thought  of  what  it  was  she 
was  rejecting,  or  tempted  her  to  con¬ 
sider  Mr.  Incledon’s  proposal  as  one 
which  involved  many  delightful  things 
along  with  himself,  who  was  not  de¬ 
lightful.  This  idea,  oddly  enough, 
did  not  find  any  place  in  her  mind, 
though  she  was  as  much  subject  to  the 


influence  of  all  that  was  lovely  and 
pleasant  as  any  girl  could  be. 

The  morning  passed,  however,  with¬ 
out  any  furiher  words  on  the  subject, 
and  her  heart  bad  begun  to  beat  ea¬ 
sier  and  her  excitement  to  calm  down, 
when  Mrs.  Danierel  suddenly  came  to 
her,  after  the  children’s  lessons,  which 
was  now  their  mother’s  chief  occupa¬ 
tion.  She  came  upon  her  quite  un-  I 
expectedly,  when  liosc,  moved  by  their  | 
noiseless  presence  in  the  room,  and  ' 
unable  to  keep  her  hands  off  them 
any  longer,  had  just  commenced,  in 
the  course  of  her  other  arrangements 
(for  Rose  had  to  be  a  kind  of  upper 
housemaid,  and  make  the  drawing¬ 
room  habitable  after  the  rough  and 
ready  operation  which  Mary  Jane  I 
called  “tidying”),  to  make  a  pretty  i 
group  upon  a  table  in  the  window  | 
of  Mr.  Incledon's  flowers.  Certainly 
they  made  the  place  look  prettier  and 
pleasanter  than  it  had  ever  done  yet, 
especially  as  one  stray  gleam  of 
sunshine,  somewhat  pale,  like  the  girl 
herself,  but  cheery,  had  come  glancing 
in  to  light  up  the  long,  low,  quaint 
room  and  caress  the  flowers. 

“  Ah,  Rose,  they  have  done  you 
good  already  I  ”  said  her  mother ; 

“  You  look  more  like  yourself  than  I 
have  seen  you  for  many  a  day.” 

Rose  took  her  hands  from  the  last 
flower-jiot  as  if  it  had  burned  her,  and 
stood  aside,  so  angry  and  vexed  to 
have  been  found  at  this  occupation 
that  she  could  have  cried. 

“  My  dear,”  said  her  mother,  going 
up  to  her,  ”  I  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Incledon  will  be  here  to-day;  but  if 
he  comes  1  must  give  him  an  answer. 
Have  you  reflected  u|)on  what  I  said 
to  you?  I  need  not  tell  you  again 
how  important  it  is,  or  how  much  you 
have  in  your  power.” 

Rose  clasped  her  hands  together  in 
self-support,  one  hand  held  fast  by 
the  other,  as  if  that  slender  grasp  had 
been  something  worth  clinging  to. 

“  Oh  !  what  can  I  say?  ”  she  cried;  ”  I 
—  told  you ;  what  more  can  I  say  V  ” 

“  You  told  me!  Then,  Rose,  every¬ 
thing  that  I  said  to  you  last  night  goes 
for  nothing,  though  you  must  know  the 
truth  of  it  far,  far  better  than  my  words 
could  say.  Is  it  to  be  the  same  thing 
over  again  —  always  over  again  V 
Self,  first  and  last,  the  only  considera¬ 
tion  ?  Everything  to  please  yourself; 
nothing  from  higher  motives?  God 
forgive  yqii.  Rose  I  ” 

”  Oh,  hush,  hush!  it  is  unkind  — 
it  is  cruel.  I  would  die  for  you  if  that 
would  do  any  good  I  ”  cried  Rose.  • 

“  These  are  easy  words  to  say  ;  for 
dying  would  do  no  good,  neither  would 
it  be  asked  of  you,”  said  Mrs.  Dame- 
rel  impatiently.  “  Rose,  I  do  not  ask 
this  in  ordinary  obedience,  as  a  mother 
may  command  a  child.  It  is  not  a 
child  but  a  woman  who  niust  make 
such  a  decision;  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  show  you  your  duty,  and  what  is 
best  for  yourself  as  well  as  for  others. 
No  one  —  neither  man  nor  woman, 
nor  girl  nor  boy  —  can  esc-ape  from 
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{  duty  to  Olliers;  and  when  it  is  neg- 

I  lected  some  one  must  pay  the  penalty. 

■  But  you  —  you  are  happier  than  most. 
You  can.  if  you  please,  .save  your  fam- 
ily.” 

“  We  are  not  starving,  mamma,” 
said  R<}se,  with  trembling  lips^  “  we 
have  enough  to  live  upon  —  and  I 
could  work  —  I  would  do  anything  ”  — 
“  What  would  your  work  <lo.  Rose  ? 
If  you  could  teach  —  and  I  don’t  think 
you  couhl  teach  —  you  might  e.arn 


me.  The  little  work  a  girl  can  do  is 
nothing.  She  can  make  a  sacrifice  of 
her  own  inclination  —  of  her  fancy; 
but  as  for  work,  she  has  nothing  in  her 
power.” 

“  Then  I  wish  there  were  no 
girls  I  ”  cried  Rose,  as  many  a  jioor 
girl  has  done  before  her,  “  if  wc  can 
do  nothing  but  be  a  burden  —  if  there 
is  no  work  for  us,  no  use  for  us,  but 
only  to  sell  ourselves.  Oh,  mamma, 
mamma  I  do  you  know  what  you  are 
asking  me  to  do?” 

“  1  know  a  great  deal  better  than 
you  do,  or  you  would  not  repeat  to  me 
this  vulgar  nonsense  about  selling 
yourself.  Am  I  likely  to  bid  you  sell 
yourself  ?  Listen  to  me.  Rose.  I  want 
you  to  be  happy,  and  so  you  would  be 

—  nay,  never  shake  your  head  at  me 

—  you  would  be  happy  with  a  man 
who  loves  you,  for  you  would  learn  to 
love  him.  Die  for  us  !  I  have  heard 
such  words  from  the  lips  of  peo|>le  who 

I  would  not  give  up  a  morsel  of  their 
own  will  —  not  a  whim,  not  an  hour’s 
comfort  ”  — 

“  But  I  —  I  am  not  like  that,”  cried 
Rose,  stung  to  the  heart.  “  I  would 
give  up  anything  —  everything  —  for 
the  children  and  you  !  ” 

‘‘  Except  what  you  are  asked  to  give 
up ;  except  the  only  thing  which  you 
can  give  up.  Again  I  say.  Hose,  I 
have  known  such  cases.  They  are 
not  rare  in  this  world.” 

“  Oh,  mamma,  mamma  I  ” 

”  You  think  I  am  « ruel.  If  you 
knew  my  life,  you  would  not  think  so ; 
ou  would  understand  my  fear  and 
orror  of  this  amiable  self-seeking 
which  looks  so  natural.  Rose,”  said 
her  mother,  dropping  into  a  softer 
tone,  “  I  have  something  more  to  say 
to  you —  perhaps  something  that  will 
weigh  more  with  you  than  anything  I 
can  say.  Your  father  had  set  his 
heart  on  this.  He  spoke  to  me  of  it 
on  his  death- 1)6(1.  God  knows  !  per¬ 
haps  he  saw  then  what  a  dreary  strug¬ 
gle  I  should  have,  and  how  little  had 
heen  done  to  help  us  through.  One 
of  the  last  things  he  said  to  me  was. 

‘  Incledon  will  look  after  the  boys.'  ” 

**  Papa  said  that  ?  ”  said  Rose,  put¬ 
ting  out  her  hands  to  find  a  prop. 
Her  limbs  seemed  to  refuse  to  support 
her.  She  was  unprepared  for  this 
new,  unseen  antagonist.  “  Papa  ? 
How  did  he  know  ?  ” 

The  mother  was  trembling  and  pale, 
too,  overwhelmed  by  the  recollection 
as  well  as  by  her  anxiety  to  conquer. 
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She  made  no  direct  answer  to  Rose’s 
question,  but  took  her  hand  within 
both  of  hers,  and  continued,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  fears  :  “  You  would  like 

to  please  him.  Rose — it  was  almost 
the  last  thing  he  said  — to  please  him, 
and  to  rescue  me  from  anxieties  I  can 
see  no  end  to,  and  to  secure  Bertie’s 
future.  Oh,  Rose!  you  should  thank 
God  that  you  can  do  so  much  for 
those  you  love.  And  you  would  be 
happy,  too.  You  are  young,  and 
love  lK!gets  love.  He  would  do  every¬ 
thing  that  man  could  do  to  please  you. 
He  is  a  pood  man,  with  a  kind  heart; 
you  would  pet  to  love  him;  and,  my 
dear,  you  would  be  happy,  too.” 

“  Mamma,”  sahl  Rose,  with  her 
head  bent  down  and  some  silent  tears 
dropping  upon  Mr.  Ineledon’s  flowers 
—  a  flush  of  color  came  over  her  down¬ 
cast  face,  and  then  it  grew  pale  again  ; 
her  voice  sounded  so  low  that  her 
mother  stooped  towards  her  to  hear 
what  she  said  —  “  mamma,  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  something.” 

Mrs.  Damerel  made  an  involuntary 
movement  —  a  slight  instinctive  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  confidence.  Did  she 
guess  what  it  was?  If  she  did  so, 
she  made  up  her  mind  at  the  same 
time  not  to  know  it.  “  What  is  it, 
dear?”  she  said  tenderly  but  (juickly. 

“  Oh,  Rose  1  do  you  think  I  don’t  un- 
derst.and  your  objections  ?  But,  my 
darling,  surely  you  may  trust  your 
mother,  who  loves  you  more  than  all 
the  world.  You  will  not  reject  it  — 

I  know  you  will  not  reject  it.  There 
is  no  blessing  that  is  not  promised 
to  those  that  deny  themselves.  He 
will  not  hurry  nor  press  you,  dear,  j 
Rose,  say  I  may  give  him  a  kind  an-  i 
Bwer  when  he  comes  ?  ” 

Rose’s  heiid  was  swimming,  her  ' 
heart  throbbing  in  her  ears  and  her  ! 
throat.  The  girl  was  not  etjual  to  such  j 
a  strain.  To  have  the  living  and  the  ] 
dead  both  uniting  against  her  —  both  I 
appealing  to  her  in  the  several  names  { 
of  love  and  duty  against  love — was  [ 
more  than  she  could  bear.  She  had  { 
sunk  into  the  nearest  chair,  unable  to  ; 
stand,  and  she  no  longer  felt  strong  j 
enough,  even  had  her  mother  been  | 
willing  to  hear  it,  to  make  that  confes-  | 
sion  which  had  been  on  her  lips.  At  \ 
what  seemed  to  be  the  extremity  of  i 
human  endurance,  she  suddenly  saw  | 
one  last  resource  in  which  she  might  | 
still  find  safety,  and  grasped  at  it,  | 
scarcely  aware  what  she  did.  “  May 
I  see  Mr.  Incledon  myself  if  he 
comes  ?  ”  she  gasped,  almost  under 
her  breath.  •  I 

“  Surely,  <lear,”  said  her  mother, 
surprised;  “of  course  that  would  be 
the  best  —  if  you  are  able  fur  it,  if 
^ou  will  think  well  before  you  decide, 
if  you  will  promise  to  do  nothing  has¬ 
tily.  Oh,  Rose!  do  not  breaa  my 
heart  1  ” 

“It  is  more  likely  to  be  my  own 
that  1  will  break,’’  said  the  girl,  with 
a  shadow  of  a  smile  passing  over  her 
face.  “  Mamma,  will  you  be  very 
kind,  and  say  no  more  ?  I  will  think. 


think  —  everything  that  you  say  ;  but  | 
let  me  speak  to  him  myself,  if  he  i 
comes.” 

Mrs.  Damerel  looked  at  her  very 
earnestly,  half  suspicious,  half  sympa¬ 
thetic.  She  went  up  to  her  softly  and 
put  her  arms  round  her,  and  pressed 
the  girl’s  drooping  head  against  her 
breast.  “  God  bless  you,  my  dar¬ 
ling  !  ”  she  said,  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears ;  and  kissing  her  hastily,  went 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  Rose  alone 
with  her  thoughts. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  what  these 
thoughts  were,  and  all  the  confusion 
of  them,  1  should  require  a  year  to  do 
it.  Rose  had  no  heart  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  herself  all  alone  against 
the  world.  Her  young  frame  ached 
and  trembled  lirom  head  to  foot  with 
the  unwonted  strain.  If  there  had 
been  indeed  any  one — any  one  —  to 
struggle  fur ;  but  how  was  she  to  stand 
alone  and  battle  for  herself  ?  Every¬ 
thing  combined  against  her ;  every 
motive,  every  influence.  She  sat  in 
a  vague  trance  of  pain,  and,  instead 
of  thinking  over  what  had  l)een  said, 
only  saw  visions  gleaming  before  her 
of  the  love  which  was  a  vision,  nothing 
more,  and  which  she  was  called  u])on 
to  resign.  A  vision  —  that  was  all ; 
a  dream,  perhaps,  without  any  foun¬ 
dation.  It  seemed  to  disperse  like  a 
mist,  ns  the  world  melted  and  dissolved 
around  her —  the  world  which  she  had 
known  —  showing  a  new  world,  a 
dreamy,  undiscovered  country,  forming 
out  of  darker  vapors  before  her.  •  She 
sat  thus  till  the  stir  of  the  children  in 
the  house  warned  her  that  they  had 
come  in  from  their  daily  walk  to  the 
early  dinner.  She  listened  to  their 
voices  and  noisy  steps  and  laughter 
with  the  strangest  feeling  that  she 
was  herself  a  dreamer,  having  nothing 
in  common  with  the  fresh,  real  life 
where  all  the  voices  rang  out  so 
cle.arly,  where  pimple  said  what  they 
meant  with  spontaneous  outcries  and 
laughter,  and  there  was  no  concealed 
meaning  and  nothing  beneath  the 
sunny  surface;  but  when  she  heard 
her  mother’s  softer  tones  speaking  to 
the  children.  Rose  got  up  hurriedly, 
and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  her  room. 
If  anything  more  were  said  to  her  she 
thought  she  must  die.  Happily  Mrs. 
Damerel  did  not  know  that  it  was  her 
voice,  and  not  the  noise  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  which  was  too  much  for  poor 
Rose’s  overstrained  nerves.  She  sent 
word  by  Agatha  that  Rose  must  lie 
down  for  an  hour  and  try  to  rest ;  and 
that  quiet  w.as  the  best  thing  for  her 
headache,  which,  of  course,  was  the 
plea  the  girl  put  forth  to  excuse  her 
flight  and  seclusion.  Agatha,  for  her 
part,  was  very  sorry  and  distressed 
that  Rose  should  miss  her  dinner,  and 
wanted  much  to  bring  something  u|>- 
stairs  for  her,  which  was  at  once  the 
kindest  and  most  practical  suggestion 
of  all. 

The  bustle  of  dinner  was  all  over 
and  the  house  still  again  in  the  dreary 
afternoon  quiet,  when  Agatha,  once 


more,  with  many  precautions,  stole 
into  the  room.  “Are  you  awake?” 
she  said  :  “  1  hope  your  head  is  better. 
Mr.  Incledon  is  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  mamma  says,  please,  if  you  are 
better  will  you  go  down,  for  she  is 
busy ;  and  you  are  to  thank  him  for 
the  grapes  and  for  the  flowers.  What 
does  Mr  Incledon  want,  coming  so 
often  ?  He  was  here  only  yesterday, 
and  sat  for  hours  with  mamma.  Oh  I 
what  a  ghost  you  look.  Rose  I  Shall  I 
bring  you  some  tea  ?  ” 

“It  is  too  early  for  tea.  Never 
mind;  my  head  is  better.” 

“But  you  have  had  no  dinner,’’ 
said  practical  Agatha:  “it  is  not 
much  wonder  that  you  are  pale.” 

Rose  did  not  know  what  she  an¬ 
swered,  or  if  she  said  anything.  Her 
head  seemed  to  swim  more  than  ever. 
Not  only  was  it  all  true  about  Mr.  In¬ 
cledon,  but  she  was  going  to  talk  to 
him,  to  decide  her  own  fate  finally  one 
way  or  other.  What  a  good  thing  that 
the  drawing-room  was  so  dark  in  the 
afternoon  that  he  could  not  remark  how 
woe-begone  she  looked,  how  miserable 
and  pale ! 

He  got  up  when  she  came  in,  and 
went  up  to  her  eagerly,  putting  out 
his  hands.  I  suppose  he  took  her  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  proof  that  his  suit  was 
progressing  well ;  and,  indeed,  he  had 
come  to-day  with  the  determination  to 
see  Rose,  whatever  might  happen.  He 
took  her  hand  into  both  of  his,  and  for 
one  second  pressed  it  fervently  and 
close.  “It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  see 
me.  How  can  I  thank  you  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  no !  not  kind  ;  I  wished  it,” 
said  Rose,  breathlessly,  withdrawing 
her  hand  as  hastily  as  he  had  taken 
it ;  and  then,  fearing  her  strength, 
she  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair,  and 
said,  falteringly,  “Mr.  Incledon,  I 
wanted  very  much  to  speak  to  yon 
myself.” 

“And  1,  too,”  he  said  —  her  sim¬ 
plicity  and  eagerness  thus  opened  the 
way  for  him  and  saved  him  all  embar¬ 
rassment —  “I,  too,  was  most  anxious 
to  see  you.  I  did  not  venture  to  speak 
of  this  yesterday,  when  I  met  you,  I 
was  afraid  to  frighten  and  distress 
you ;  but  1  have  wished  ever  since 
that  I  had  dared  ’’  — 

“  Oh,  please  do  not  speak  so  1  ”  she 
cried.  In  his  presence  Rose  felt  so 
young  and  childish,  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  in  the  extraordinary 
change  of  positions  which  his  words 
implied. 

“  But  I  must  speak  so.  Miss  Da¬ 
merel,  I  am  very  conscious  of  my  de- 
ficiences  by  your  side  —  of  the  dispar¬ 
ity  between  us  in  point  of  age  and  in 
many  other  ways;  you,  so  fresh  and 
untouched  by  the  world,  I  affected  by 
it,  as  every  man  is  more  or  less ;  but  if 
you  will  commit  your  happiness  to  my 
hands,  don’t  think,  because  I  am  not 
so  young  as  you,  that  I  will  watch  over 
it  less  carefully  —  that  it  will  be  less 
precious  in  my  eyes.” 

“  Ah  I  I  was  not  thinking  of  my  hap- 
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piness,”  said  Rose;  “I  suppose  I  have 
no  more  right  to  be  happy  than  other 
people  —  but  oh  I  if  you  would  let  me 
speak  to  you!  Mr.  Incledon,  oh  I  why 
should  you  want  me  ?  There  are  so 
many  girls  better,  more  like  you,  that 
would  be  glad.  Oh  1  what  is  there  in 
me?  1  am  silly;  1  am  not  well  edu¬ 
cated,  though  you  may  think  so.  1  am 
not  clever  enough  to  be  a  companion 
you  would  care  for.  1  think  it  is  be¬ 
cause  you  don’t  know.” 

Mr.  Incledon  was  so  much  taken  by 
surprise  that  he  could  do  nothing  but 
laugh  faintly  at  this  strange  address. 
”  I  was  not  thinking  either  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  of  wisdom,  but  of  you,  —  only 
you,”  he  said. 

”  Hut  you  know  so  little  about  me  ; 
you  think  I  must  be  nice  because  of 
papa;  but  papa  himself  was  never 
satisfied  with  me.  1  have  not  read 
very  much.  1  know  very  little.  I  am 
not  good  for  anywhere  but  home. 
Mr.  incledon,  I  am  sure  you  are  de¬ 
ceived  in  me.  This  is  what  I  wanted 
to  say.  Mamma  docs  not  see  it  in  the 
same  light;  but  1  feel  sure  that  you 
are  deceived,  and  take  me  for  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  what  I  am,” 
said  Rose,  totally  unconscious  that 
every  word  she  said  made  Mr.  Incle¬ 
don  more  and  more  sure  that  he  had 
done  the  very  thing  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  that  be  was  not  deceived. 

”  Indeed,  you  mistake  me  altogeth¬ 
er,”  he  said.  “It  is  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  you  are  a  piece  of  excellence  — 
it  is  because  I  love  you.  Rose." 

“  Ix)ve  me  I  Do  you  love  me  ?  ” 
she  said,  looking  at  him  with  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes ;  then  drooping  with  a  deep 
blush  under  his  gaze  —  “but  1 — do 
not  love  you.” 

“  I  did  not  expect  it ;  it  would  have 
been  too  much  to  expect ;  but  if  you 
will  let  me  love  you,  and  show  you 
how  1  love  you,  dear  I  ”  said  Mr.  Incle¬ 
don,  going  up  to  her  softly,  with 
something  of  the  tenderness  of  a  fa¬ 
ther  to  a  child,  subduing  the  eagerness 
of  a  lover.  “  I  don’t  want  to  frighten 
you ;  I  will  not  burry  nor  tease ;  but 
some  time  you  might  learn  to  love 
me.” 

“  That  is  what  mamma  says,”  said 
Rose,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

Now  this  was  scarcely  flattering  to 
a  lover.  Mr.  Incledon  felt  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  as  if  be  bad  received  a  down¬ 
right  and  tolerably  heavy  blow  ;  but 
be  was  in  earnest,  and  prepared  to 
meet  with  a  rebufif  or  two.  “  She 
says  truly,"  he  answered,  with  much 
gravity.  “  Rose,  —  may  I  call  you 
Rose  ?  —  do  not  think  1  will  persecute 
or  pain  you;  only  do  not  reject  me 
hastily.  What  I  have  to  say  for  my¬ 
self  is  very  simple.  I  love  you  — that 
is  all ;  and  1  will  put  up  wi^  all  a  man 
may  for  the  chance  of  winning  you, 
when  you  know  me  better,  to  love  me 
in  return.” 

These  were  almost  the  same  words 
as  those  Mrs.  Damerel  had  employed ; 
but  how  differently  they  sounded! 
they  had  not  touched  Rose’s  heart  at 


all  before ;  but  they  did  now  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  agitation  and  terror, 
and  almost  pleasure.  She  was  sorry 
for  him,  more  than  she  could  have 
thought  possible,  and  somehow  felt  ' 
more  confidence  in  him,  and  freedom  ! 
to  tell  him  what  was  in  ber^heart.  j 

“  Do  not  answer  me  now,  unless  you  ' 
please,”  said  Mr.  Incledon.  “  If  you  | 
will  give  me  the  right  to  think  your  ‘ 
family  mine,  1  know  I  can  be  of  use  to  ; 
them.  The  boys  would  become  my  | 
charge,  and  there  is  much  that  has 
been  lost  which  1  could  make  up  had  1 
the  right  to  sf)eak  to  your  mother  as  a 
son.  It  is  absurd,  I  know,”  he  said, 
with  a  half-smile ;  “  I  am  about  as  old 
as  she  is  ;  but  all  these  are  secondary 
questions.  The  main  thing  is  —  you. 
Dear  Rose,  dear  child,  you  don’t  know 
what  love  is  ”  — 

“  Ah  1  ’’  the  girl  looked  up  at  him 
suddenly,  her  countenance  changing. 

“  Mr.  Incledon,  I  have  not  said  all  to 
you  that  I  wanted  to  say.  Ob,  do  not 
ask  me  any  more  1  'rell  mamma  that 
you  have  given  it  up  1  or  I  must  tell 
you  something  that  will  break  my  ' 
heart.”  ! 

“  I  will  not  give  it  up  so  long  as  there  I 
is  any  hope,”  he  said ;  “  tell  me  —  j 
what  is  it  ?  I  will  do  nothing  to  break  j 
your  heart.” 

She  made  a  pause.  It  was  hard  to 
say  it,  and  yet,  perhaps,  easier  to  him  ' 
than  it  would  be  to  face  her  mother  I 
and  make  this  tremendous  confession.  ' 
She  twisted  her  poor  little  fingers  to-  j 
gether  in  her  bewilderment  and  mis-  i 
ery,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  them 
as  if  their  interlacing  were  the  chief 
matter  in  hand.  “  Mr.  Incledon,”  she 
said,  very  low,  “  there  was  some  one 
else  —  oh,  how  can  1  say  it  I  —  some 
one  —  whom  I  cared  for  —  whom  I 
can’t  help  thinking  about.” 

“  Tell  me,”  said  Mr.  Incledon, 
bravely  quenching  in  his  own  mind  a 
not  very  amiable  sentiment ;  for  it  | 
seemed  to  him  that  if  he  could  but  se¬ 
cure  her  confidence  all  would  be  well. 
He  took  her  hand  with  caressing  gen¬ 
tleness,  and  spoke  low,  almost  as  low 
as  she  did.  “  Tell  me,  my  darling ; 

1  am  your  friend,  confide  in  me.  Who 
was  it  ?  May  1  know  ?  ” 

“  1  cannot  tell  you  who  it  was,”  said 
Rose,  with  her  eyes  still  cast  down,  “be-  I 
cause  he  has  never  said  anything  to 
me;  perhaps  he  does  not  care  for  me  ; 
but  this  has  happened:  without  bis 
ever  asking  me,  or  perhaps  wishing  it,  . 
1  cared  for  him.  I  know  a  girl  should  | 
not  do  so,  and  that  is  why  I  cannot  —  I 
cannot  I  But,”  said  Rose,  raising  her 
head  witli  more  confidence,  though  ! 
still  reluctant  to  meet  his  eye,  “  now  | 
that  you  know  this  you  will  not  think 
of  me  an^  more,  Mr.  Incledon.  I  am 
so  sorry  if  it  makes  you  at  all  unhap¬ 
py  ;  but  I  am  of  very  little  conse¬ 
quence  ;  you  cannot  be  long  unhappy 
about  me.” 

“  Pardon  me  if  I  see  it  in  quite  a 
different  light,”  he  said.  “M^  mind 
is  not  at  ml  changed.  This  is  but  a 
fancy.  Surely  a  man  who  loves  you, 


and  says  so,  should  be  of  more  weight 
than  one  of  whose  feelings  you  know 
nothing.” 

“  1  know  about  my  own,”  said  Rose, 
with  a  little  sigh ;  “  and  oh,  don’t 
think,  as  mamma  does,  that  I  am  self¬ 
ish  !  It  is  not  selfishness;  it  is  because 
1  know,  if  you  saw  into  my  heart,  you 
would  not  ask  me.  Oh,  Mr.  Incledon, 
I  would  die  for  them  all  if  1  could! 
but  how  could  I  say  one  thing  to  you, 
and  mean  another?  How  could  I  let 
you  be  deceived  ?  ” 

“  Then,  Rose,  answer  me  truly  ;  is 
your  consideration  solely  for  me  V  ” 

She  gave  him  an  alarmed,  ap[>ealing 
look,  but  did  not  reply. 

“  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk,”  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  “  if  all  your  fear  is 
for  me ;  and  I  think  you  might  run 
the  risk  too.  The  other  is  an  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  1  am  real,  very  real,”  he  added, 
“  very  constant,  very  patient.  So  long 
as  you  do  not  refuse  me  absolutely, 
I  will  wait  and  hope.” 

Poor  Rose,  all  her  little  art  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  She  dared  not,  with  her 
mother’s  words  ringing  in  her  ears, 
and  with  all  the  conseipiences  so 
clearly  before  her,  refuse  him  abso¬ 
lutely,  as  he  said.  She  had  appealed 
to  him  to  withdraw,  and  he  would  not 
withdraw.  She  looked  at  him  as  if  he 
were  the  embodiment  of  fate,  against 
which  no  man  can  strive. 

“  Mr.  Incledon,”  she  said,  gravely 
and  calmly,  “  you  would  not  marry 
any  one  who  did  not  love  you  V  ” 

“I  will  marry  you,  Rose,  if  you  will 
have  me,  whether  you  love  me  or  not,” 
he  said ;  “  I  will  wait  for  the  love,  and 
hope.” 

“  Oh,  be  kind  !  ”  she  said,  driven  to 
her  wits’  end.  “  You  are  free,  you  can 
do  what  you  please,  and  there  are  so 
many  girls  in  the  world  besides  me. 
And  I  cannot  do  what  I  please,”  she 
added,  low,  with  a  piteous  tone,  look¬ 
ing  at  him.  Perhaps  he  did  not  hear 
these  last  words.  He  turned  from  her 
with  1  know  not  what  mingling  of 
love,  and  impatience,  and  wounded 
])ride,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
darkling  room,  making  an  effort  to 
eommand  himself.  She  thought  she 
had  moved  him  at  last,  and  sat  with 
her  hands  clasped  together,  expecting 
the  words  which  would  be  deliverance 
to  her.  It  was  almost  <lark,  and  the 
firelight  glimmered  through  the  low 
room,  and  the  dim  green  glimmer  of 
the  twilight  crossed  its  ruddy  rays, 
not  more  unlike  than  the  two  who 
thus  stood  so  strangely  opposed  to 
each  other.  At  last,  Mr.  Incledon  re¬ 
turned  to  where  Rose  sat  in  the  shad¬ 
ow,  touched  by  neither  one  illumina¬ 
tion  nor  the  other,  and  eagerly  watch¬ 
ing  him  as  he  approached  her  through 
the  uncertain  gleams  of  the  ruddy 
light. 

“  There  is  but  one  girl  in  the  world 
for  me,”  he  stud,  somewhat  hoarsely. 
“  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  for  any 
one  but  myself.  So  long  as  you  do 
not  reject  me,  I  will  hope.” 

And  thus  their  interview  closed. 


When  ha  had  |;ot  over  the  disagreea¬ 
ble  shock  of  encountering  that  indif¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  which  is  the  greatest  blow  that 
can  be  given  to  a  man’s  vanity,  Mr. 
Incledon  was  not  at  all  down-hearted 
about  the  result.  He  went  away  with 
half  a  dozen  words  to  Airs.  Damerel, 
begging  her  not  to  press  his  suit,  but 
to  let  the  matter  take  its  course.  “  All 
will  go  well  if  we  are  patient,”  he  said, 
with  a  composure  which,  perhaps,  sur¬ 
prised  her ;  for  women  are  apt  to  prefer 
the  hot-headed  in  such  points,  and  Mrs. 
Damerel  did  not  reflect  that,  having 
waited  so  long,  it  was  not  so  hard  on 
the  middle-aged  lover  to  wait  a  little 
longer.  But  his  forbearance  at  least 
was  of  immediate  service  to  Rose, 
who  was  allowed  time  to  recover  her¬ 
self  after  her  agitation,  and  had  no 
more  exciting  appeals  addressed  to 
her  for  some  time.  But  Mr.  Incledon 
went  and  came,  and  a  soft,  continued 
pressure,  which  no  one  could  take  de¬ 
cided  objection  to,  began  to  make  it¬ 
self  felt. 

CllAPTEK  XII. 

Mil.  Incledun  went  and  came ; 
he  did  not  accept  his  dismissal,  nor, 
indeed,  had  any  dismissal  been  given 
to  him.  A  young  lover,  like  Edward 
VVodehouse,  would  have  been  at  once 
crusheil  and  rendered  furious  by  the 
appeal  Rose  had  made  so  inefl'ectually 
to  the  man  of  experience  who  knew 
what  he  was  about.  If  she  was  worth 
having  at  all,  she  was  worth  a  strug¬ 
gle  ;  and  Mr.  Incledon,  in  the  calm 
exercise  of  his  judgment,  knew  that 
at  the  last  every  good  thing  falls  into 
the  arms  of  the  patient  man  who  can 
wait.  He  had  not  much  dilliculty  in 
penetrating  the  thin  veil  which  she 
had  cast  over  the  “some  one”  for 
whom  she  cared,  but  who,  so  far  as 
she  knew,  did  not  care  for  her.  It 
could  be  but  one  person,  and  the 
elder  lover  was  glad  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion  to  know  that  his  rival  had  not 
spoken,  and  that  he  was  absent  and 
likely  to  be  absent.  Edward  Wode- 
house  being  thus  disposed  of,  there  was 
no  one  else  in  Mr.  Incledon’s  way,  and 
with  but  a  little  patience  he  was  sure 
to  win. 

As  for  Rose,  though  she  felt  that 
her  appeal  had  been  unsuccessful,  she 
too  was  less  discouraged  by  it  than 
she  could  have  herself  supposed.  In 
the  first  place  she  was  let  alone ;  noth¬ 
ing  was  pressed  upon  her;  she  had 
time  allowed  her  to  calm  down,  and 
with  time  everything  was  possible. 
Some  miracle  would  happen  to  save 
her ;  or,  if  not  a  miracle,  some  ordinary 
turn  of  affairs  would  take  the  shape 
of  miracle,  and  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  What  is  Providence,  but  a  di¬ 
vine  agency  to  get  us  out  of  trouble, 
to  restore  happiness,  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  us?  so,  at  least,  one 
thinks  when  one  is  young;  older,  we 
begin  to  learn  that  Providence  has 
to  watch  over  many  whose  interests 


are  counter  to  ours  as  well  as  our  I 
own ;  but  at  twenty,  all  that  is  good  | 
and  necessary  in  life  seems  always  on  i 
our  side,  and  there  seems  no  choice 
for  Heaven  but  to  clear  the  obstacles  | 
out  of  our  way.  Something  would 
happen,  and  all  would  be  well  again  ;  I 
and  Rose’s  benevolent  fancy  even  e.\-  j 
ercised  itself  in  finding  for  “  poor  Mr.  i 
Incledon  ”  some  one  who  would  suit  j 
him  better  than  herself.  He  was  very  j 
wary,  very  judicious,  in  his  treat-  ! 
ment  of  her.  He  ignored  that  one  j 
scene  when  he  had  refused  to  give  up  | 
his  proposal,  and  conducted  himself  | 
for  some  time  as  if  he  had  sincerely 
given  up  his  proposal,  and  was  no  , 
more  than  the  family  friend,  the  most  j 
kind  and  sympathizing  of  neighbors.  | 
It  was  only  by  the  slowest  degrees  j 
that  Rose  found  out  that  he  had  given  ' 
up  nothing,  that  his  constant  visits  ^ 
and  constant  attentions  were  so  many  j 
meshes  of  the  net  in  which  her  simple  I 
feet  were  being  caught.  For  the  ■ 
first  few  weeks,  as  I  have  said,  she  { 
was  relieved  altogether  from  every-  ; 
thing  that  looked  like  persecution.  | 
She  heard  of  him,  indeed,  constantly,  | 
hut  only  in  the  pleasantest  way.  . 
Fresh  flowers  came,  filling  the  dim  old  | 
rooms  with  brightness;  and  the  gar-  | 
dener  from  Whitton  came  to  look  af-  i 
ter  the  flowers  and  to  suggest  to  Mrs.  i 
Damerel  improvements  in  her  garden, 
and  how  to  turn  the  hall,  which  was 
large  in  proportion  to  the  house,  into  ! 
a  kind  of  conservatory ;  and  baskets  of 
fruit  came,  over  which  the  children 
rejoiced;  and  Mr.  Incledon  himself 
came,  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Damerel  and 
played  with  them,  and  left  books,  new 
books,  all  fragrant  from  the  printing, 
of  which  he  sometimes  asked  Rose’s 
opinion  casually.  None  of  all  these 
good  things  was  for  her,  and  yet  she 
had  the  une.xpressed  consciousness, 
which  was  pleasant  enough  so  lung  as 
no  one  else  remarked  it  and  no  rec¬ 
ompense  was  asked,  that  but  fur 
her  those  pleasant  additions  to  the 
family  life  would  not  have  been. 
Then  it  was  extraordinary  how  often 
he  would  meet  them  by  accident  in 
their  walks,  and  how  much  trouble  he 
would  take  to  ailapt  his  conversation 
to  theirs,  finding  out  (but  this  Rose 
did  not  discover  till  long  after)  all  her 
tastes  and  likings.  I  8up|>ose  that 
having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
so  much  trouble,  the  pursuit  of  this 
shy  creature,  who  would  only  betray 
what  was  in  her  by  intervals,  who 
shut  herself  up  like  the  mimosa  when¬ 
ever  she  was  too  boldly  toucheil,  but 
who  opened  secretly  with  an  almost 
childlike  confidence  when  her  fears 
were  lulled  to  rest,  became  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  Mr.  Incleilon  than  a  more 
ordinary  wooing,  with  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  “  yes  ”  to  his  proposal  at  the 
end  of  it,  would  have  been.  His  van¬ 
ity  got  many  wounds  both  by  Rose’s 
unconsciousness  and  by  her  shrinking; 
but  he  pursued  his  plan  undaunted 
by  either,  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  win  her  and  no  other ;  and  the 


more  difficult  the  fight  was,  the  more 
triumphant  would  be  the  success. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  some 
time;  indeed,  everything  went  on 
quietly,  with  no  apparent  bre.ak  in  the 
uentle  monotony  of  existence  at  the 
White  House,  until  the  spring  was  so 
far  advanced  as  to  have  pranked  it¬ 
self  out  in  a  flood  of  primroses.  It 
was  something  (juite  insignificant  and 
incidental  which  for  the  first  time 
reawakened  Rose’s  fears.  He  had 
looked  at  her  with  something  in  his 
eyes  which  betrayed  him,  or  some 
word  had  dropped  from  his  lips  which 
startled  her;  but  the  first  direct  attack 
u]K>n  her  peace  of  mind  did  not  come 
from  Mr.  Incledon.  It  came  from  two 
ladies  on  the  Green,  one  of  whom  at 
least  was  very  innocent  of  evil  mean¬ 
ing.  Rose  was  walking  with  her 
mother  ou  an  April  afternoon,  when 
they  met  Airs.  \Vo<lehouse  and  Airs. 
Alusgrove,  likewise  taking  their  after¬ 
noon  walk.  Airs.  Alusgrove  was  a 
very  quiet  jMjrsou,  who  interfered  with 
nobody,  yet  who  was  mixed  up  with 
everything  that  went  on  on  the  Green, 
by  right  of  being  the  most  sympathetic 
of  souls,  ready  to  hear  everybody’s 
grievance  and  to  help  in  everybody’s 
trouble.  Airs.  Wodehouse  struck 
straight  ticruss  the  Green  to  meet  Mrs. 
Damerel  and  Rose,  when  she  saw 
them,  so  tliat  it  was  by  no  ordinary 
chance  meeting,  but  an  encounter 
sought  eagerly  on  one  side  at  least, 
that  this  revelation  ciime.  Airs.  Woile- 
house  was  full  of  her  subject,  vibrat¬ 
ing  with  it  to  the  very  flowers  on  her 
bonnet,  which  thrilled  and  nodded 
against  the  blue  distance  like  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  plumes.  Slle  came  forward 
with  a  forced  exuberance  of  cordiality, 
holding  out  both  her  hands. 

“  Now  tell  me  !  ”  she  said ;  “  may  we 
congratulate  you  ?  Is  the  embargo 
removed  ?  Quantities  of  people  have 
assured  me  that  we  need  not  hold  our 
tongues  any  longer,  but  that  it  is  all 
settled  at  last. 

“  What  is  all  settled  at  last  ?  ” 
asked  Airs.  Damerel,  with  sudden  stiff¬ 
ness  and  coldness.  “  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,  but  I  really  don’t  in  the  least 
know  what  you  mean.” 

“I  said  1  was  afraid  you  were  too 
hasty,”  said  Mrs.  Musgrove. 

“  Well,  if  one  can’t  believe  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  one’s  senses,  what  is  one 
to  believe  ?  ”  cried  Mrs.  Wodehouse. 
“  It  is  not  kind.  Rose,  to  keep  all  your 
old  friends  so  long  in  suspense.  Of 
course,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  on  which 
side  the  hesitation  is ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
am  very  sorry  if  I  have  been  prema¬ 
ture.” 

“  You  are  more  than  premature,” 
said  Mrs.  Damerel  witli  a  little 
laugh,  and  an  uneasy  color  on  her 
cheek,  “  for  you  are  speaking  a  lan¬ 
guage  neither  Rose  nor  I  under¬ 
stand.  I  hope,  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  you 
have  good  news  from  your  son.” 

“  Oh,  very  good  news  indeed  I  ”  said 
the  mother,  whose  indignation  on  her 
son’s  behalf  made  the  rose  on  her 
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bonnet  quiver:  and  then  there  were  a  few  further  inter-  I 
changes  of  volleys  in  the  shape  of  <juestion8  and  answers 
of  the  most  civil  description,  and  the  laities  shook  hands 
and  parted.  Rose  had  been  struck  dumb  altogether  by 
the  dialogue,  in  which,  trembling  and  speechless,  site  had 
taken  no  part.  When  they  had  gone  on  for  a  few  yards  in  i 
silence,  she  broke  down  in  her  effort  tit  self-restraiut.  I 

“  Mamma,  what  does  she  mean  V  ” 

“  (Jh,  Rose,  do  not  drive  me  wild  with  your  folly  !  ”  said 
Mrs.  Danierel.  “  What  could  she  mean  but  one  thing  ?  If 
you  think  for  one  moment,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  she  means.” 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XV.  —  CIRCE  SUTHERLAND. - OLD  WASH-  I 

INGTON.  i 

Ctril  King’s  per.«onal  opinion  of  Circe  Sutherland 
was  correct,  but  Agnes’  moral  estimate  of  her  was  still 
more  acutely  accurate.  Each  looked  upon  her  and 
judged  her  from  such  opposite  angles  of  vision  that 
neither  could  peneive  in  her  spiritually  what  the  other 
saw.  j 

She  certainly  was  not  one  of  an  average  type  in  the 
society  in  which  she  now  found  herself.  It  pleased 
her  to  recognize  iti  herself  an  object  unusual  amid  the 
special  human  developments  which  surrounded  her. 
Nevertheless  she  was  the  purely  natural  flower  sind 
fruit  of  tlie  race  and  life  out  of  which  she  was  horn.  I 
Into  the  restless,  dazzling  atmosphere  of  a  Northern 
metropolis  she  brought  the  languor,  the  repose,  the 
softness  of  the  far  South.  But  she  brought  something 
more.  Brain  currents  from  the  strong,  harsh,  meta¬ 
physical  race  of  the  North,  —  her  father’s  race,  —  mod¬ 
ified  by  temperament,  climate,  education,  by  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  a  softer  and  more  sensuous  race  in  her 
veins,  nevertheless  made  themselves  perpetually  and 
unmistukubly  felt  in  the  action  of  her  clear  and  subtle 
brain.  All  a  Creole  in  temperament  and  tastes,  she 
wa-s  anything  but  a  Creole  in  absolute  thought-power,  i 
Because  she  thought  and  comprehended  so  powerfully 
what  she  desired  and  enjoyed  was  the  central  reason  j 
why  she  enjoyed  so  much  and  .-o  keenly,  and  on  her 
own  plane  possessed  such  power  to  create  and  to  in-  ' 
crease  the  enjoyments  of  others. 

When  had  she  lived  for  anything  but  self-indulgence? 
Never.  Indulgence,  satisfaction  in  beauty,  music,  art, 
luxury,  conquest,  —  had  not  these  been  to  her  as  to  her 
mother,  and  to  many  mothers  before  her,  at  once  the 
aim  and  fulfillment  of  existence  ?  Her  father’s  blood 
had  added  only  strength  and  zest  to  these  qualities,  in 
the  primal  direction«.  Her  childhood  and  first  youth 
had  been  one  unbroken  dream  of  pleasure.  In  the 
imperial  summer  life  on  the  great  plantation,  in  the 
winter  life  in  the  southern  capital  wherein  she  was 
born,  she  knew  naught  but  the  ministry  of  slaves,  the 
felicity  of  being  idolized,  the  pursuits  and  fulfilment 
of  pleasure  through  all  the  infinite  forms  which  great 
wealth  lavishes  on  its  po.sses.'^ors. 

The  events  of  her  days  were  the  siesta,  the  bath,  the 
toilette,  the  evening  drive,  the  theatre,  the  opera,  mnsic, 
poetry,  and  fiction.  Her  maid  dressed  her,  served  her 
faintest  wish,  read  to  her ;  and  when  she  dreamed, 

•  Sntend  aeeordlDg  to  Aet  of  CoogtaM,  in  th*  jraar  1874,  by  II.  0.  Uouaa- 
roM  Jk  Oo.,  hi  th*  OIBo*  of  tb*  UbniitD  of  CoograM,  at  Wuhiogton. 
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asleep  or  awake,  she  did  so  to  the  phvy  of  the  great 
fountain  in  the  inner  court,  and  in  airs  laden  with  mel¬ 
ody,  warmth,  and  fragrance.  The  problems  of  destiny, 
the  struggles  of  daily  outer  life,  the  fuirsuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  are  as  unknown  to  the  Creole  woman  as  to  her 
infant  child.  Even  the  inevitable  sorrows  of  human 
existence  are  softened  to  her,  as  they  are  to  but  few 
of  her  sisters. 

In  her  own  home  Circe  Suthi'rland’s  life  and  devel¬ 
opment  were  but  those  of  the  many.  Her  marriage  at 
sixteen  wrought  no  change  in  her  lot.  It  was  the 
union  of  an  old  name  and  a  great  estate,  rather  than 
of  a  girl  and  boy  who  knew  little  of  each  other,  and 
cared  less.  Circe  was  to  have  the  e.^tate,  and  Duncan 
Sutherland  had  the  name,  which  her  father  wi.shed  her 
to  carry  through  life  unchanged. 

It  was  a  brief  marriage.  At  eighteen  Circe  .Suther¬ 
land  was  a  widow  and  an  orphan,  with  life,  the  world, 
and  a  fortune  before  her.  Bietty  but  tinfornied  at  six¬ 
teen,  at  eighteen  it  was  but  the  <lawn  of  that  transcen- 
dant  loveliness  of  person  which  afterwards  made  her 
snare  and  her  fame.  Her  fortune,  ve.-ted  in  p  rpetual 
funds,  and  in  the  care  of  trustees,  yielded  her  a  great 
revenue  ;  and  by  a  provision  of  her  father’s  will,  his 
sister,  her  Aunt  Jessie,  was  made  her  companion  and 
personal  guardian  as  long  as  she  remained  unmarried. 
Marriage  was  not  in  the  programme  which  she  made 
mentally  for  herself,  in  her  dreams  under  the  magnolia 
trees  by  the  fountain  in  the  inner  court  of  the  old  hou.se 
in  New  Orleans. 

When  she  left  the  convent  at  fifteen,  she  accompa¬ 
nied  her  father  to  Europe,  where  she  met  for  the  first 
time  her  large-jawed,  high  cheek-boned  cousin  Duncan. 
Scotland  was  not  her  native  air  ;  she  shuddered  and 
shivered  till  she  got  away  from  it.  Still  there  flowed 
in  her  veins  some  of  the  blood  which  coursed  through 
the  pulses  of  one  enchanting  ance.itress,  whose  beauty 
and  who.se  wiles  made  her  famous  even  at  the  court  of 
Louis  the  Grand.  Another  race,  another  climate,  a 
freer  age,  had  given  a  delicacy,  a  softne>8,  a  subtlety,  to 
the  descendant’s  beauty,  which  the  ancestress  had  not. 
She  was  all  that  the  earlier  Circe  was,  but  more.  The 
primeval  elements  of  each  nature  were  the  same.  She 
came  to  France  as  to  her  home.  Was  it  not  the  birth¬ 
place  and  cradle  of  her  mother’s  race,  the  canctiiary 
of  their  dust  ?  Paris  only  repeated  for  her,  on  a  much 
ampler  and  more  msthetic  scale,  the  life  that  had  heen 
hers  from  birth  —  the  F rench  life  of  her  French  mother. 
She  left  it  with  regret  and  yearning,  and  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  of  her  del’cious  free<lom  was  to  go  back  to  it. 
She  went. 

The  five  years  spent  in  Paris,  and  in  the  capitals  and 
art-centres  of  the  Continent,  were  the  educators  of  Circe 
Sutherland.  They  shaped  her  culture  and  crystallized 
her  character.  These  years  were  one  long  pursuit 
of  pleasure ;  but  of  pleasure  in  its  lower  forms  never. 
Her  study  of  music  under  the  best  masters  would  have 
been  labor,  had  it  not  been,  be>ide,  an  inspiration  and 
a  passion.  It  is  an  exacting  art,  and  in  its  absorption 
of  her  time  and  thoughts,  Circe  Sutherland  escaped 
many  temptations  and  not  a  few  snares.  For  wherever 
she  appeared  she  created  the  per-^onal  sensation  which 
a  woman  so  young,  beautiful,  gifted,  rich,  and  unwedded, 
was  sure  to  win. 

She  was  tempting  as  an  apple  of  the  Hesperides  to 
that  large  class  of  men  in  Europe  to  whom  pleasure  is  a 
life-pursuit,  and  gallantry  a  fine  art.  To  them,  ‘‘  Aunt 
Jessie  ”  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  dangerous  dragon. 
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Hut  more  tiuui  one  lived  to  find  himself  the  slo.ve  of  an 
enchantress  whose  infantile  mouth  and  cliild-voice  made 
him  sure  in  the  heijinniiig  that  he  was  to  be  lier  master. 
A  master  was  sometliing  which  in  tliis  life  Circe  Suth¬ 
erland  was  never  to  find.  She  might  surrender  to  a 
degree;  how  often  that  face  seemed  to  say  that  she  did 
so  wholly ;  lait  far  down  in  her  being,  unmoved,  Wits  the 
will  which  from  first  to  last  held  lier  in  all  ultimates 
wholly  her  own.  It  was  the  most  potent  force  in  her, 
this  jiassion  for  freedom,  this  will  that  would  not  brook 
restraint,  that  detied  coercion.  This  dominating  trait, 
veiled  as  it  was  from  sight  by  the  most  feminine  soft¬ 
ness,  was  the  central  spring  of  her  thought  and  action. 
It  forced  her  beyond  the  pale  of  the  mother  church, 
w'hose  primal  law  is  obedience.  It  forced  her  mentally 
anti  spiritually  out  to  drift  upon  the  shoreless  seas 
of  speculative  philosophy  and  free  thought,  whose  vic¬ 
tims,  once  out,  so  rarely  ever  again  cast  anchor. 

She  knew  no  God  Imt  nature  —  not  nature  in  the 
divinity  of  her  Edenic  forms  of  beaut}',  but  nature  in 
the  human  ;  in  its  instincts,  its  impulses,  its  yearnings, 
its  pleiisiires.  Her  God  was  her  own  desires.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  her  these  were  not  erratic  nor  prone  to  wild 
excesse-^.  Had  they  been,  she  must  have  landed  in 
Tophet  long  before.  Passion  was  pain,  therefore  her 
intention  was  never  to  suffer  from  passion  if  she  could 
help  it.  It  had  been  perliectly  easy  for  her  to  help  it 
so  far.  She  w.as  too  assthetic,  too  subtly  sensuous,  to 
be  easily  satisfied  with  anything.  She  had  met  many 
of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  finest  mental  endowments 
and  attainments  ;  she  hail  accepted  homage  from  many 
such.  She  had  fancied  herself  in  love  with  not  a  few. 
Hut  soon  or  late  they  had  all  wearied  or  offended  her 
mentally  in  some  way,  often  in  an  undeiinuble  one, 
and  she  came  back  to  her  own  wilful  and  pleasure- 
loving  soul,  more  than  ever  the  mistress  of  herself  and 
of  men. 

Had  she  no  heart?  Oh,  yes.  Hut  she  had  other 
forces  in  her  far  strotiger.  She  loved  pleasure  and 
power  more  than  she  could  ever  love  a  lover.  Men  are 
the  natural  prey  of  such  women,  as  women  are  the 
legitimate  firey  of  such  a  man.  Yet  with  a  difference. 
Circe  Sulherland  was  too  kindly  in  impulse  to  deliber¬ 
ately  work  out  another’s  woe,  nevertheless  this  was 
more  than  likely  to  be  the  result  when  the  more  po¬ 
tent  forces  of  her  nature  had  play.  Her  very  love  of 
luxury  and  ease  made  her  prefer  to  see  happy,  satisfied 
people  about  her.  She  was  very  amiable  and  serene 
in  disposition  when  she  was  not  crossed,  and  there  were 
few  indeed  to  cross  her.  Unlike  most  women  of  her 
tyjie  she  was  fond  of  women.  She  had  never  been 
reconciled  at  heart  to  being  a  woman  herself,  and  it 
was  a  feeling  of  half  pity  that  made  her  kind  to  other 
women.  In  choosing,  she  would  have  chosen  to  in¬ 
jure  a  man  rather  than  a  woman,  but  she  had  never 
yet  pau'cd  in  pursuit  of  an  end  at  the  ihought  of  in¬ 
juring  anybody.  It  was  her  friendship  for  a  woman 
that  brought  her  first  to  New  York.  The  attraction 
which  she  found  herself  to  lie  in  that  friend’s  parlors 
was  the  cause  of  her  establishing  one  of  her  own  homes 
in  the  metropolis.  The  natural  empire  of  such  a  woman 
is  ill  Europe.'  Hut  Circe  Sutherland  crossed  the  ocean 
at  the  time  when  the  seed  scattered  by  philosophers  of 
the  Kasiern  Continent  in  the  fallow  AVe.stern  soil  had 
already  sprung  up  and  ripened  into  crude  fruit.  Of 
these  the  Atliriity  Club  was  one.  It  needed  a  central 
figure,  a  centripetal  force  to  draw  together  and  to  blend 
its  dissonant  forces.  Circe  Sutherland  was  this  divinity, 
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thi.s  potent  magnet.  She  soon  drew  to  herself  a 
coterie  larger  and  more  concentrated  than  had  ever 
.surrounded  her  in  a  European  capital,  for  the  reason 
that  there  her  sovereignty  was  divided.  Not  an  .\mer- 
ican  by  race  or  culture,  she  found  herself  a  more  unique 
and  engrossing  figure  in  the  new  metropoli.s  than  she 
could  ever  bs  amid  the  cultivated  ranks  of  the  Old 
World.  She  found  here  what  she  missed  and  sighed 
'  for  in  vain  there  —  absolute  reverence  for  womanhood 
for  its  own  sake. 

j  “  1  prefer  the  European  women  of  rank  to  the  Amer- 
1  ican  women  as  a  rule,”  she  said,  but  no  man  on  earth 
can  compare  with  the  American  gentlemen.  The  tiu- 
ropean  is  gallant,  chiv.alric  sometimes  ;  the  American 
is  chivalric  often.  Reverent  always.” 

The  homage  that  was  hers  held  her  in  a  land  which 
she  often  sighed  over  as  *•  very  crude.” 

“This  rush  and  din,  this  graceless  hurry,  is  enough 
to  kill  one,’’  she  would  cry.  “Oh  for  an  hour  at  the 
conservatoire,  for  one  evening  in  Venice,  for  one  day 
at  the  Louvre,  for  a  morning  at  Versailles,  with  the 
fountains  playing!  If  1  could  have  Europe,  and  with 
it  all  that  is  mine  here,  then  life  would  be  perfect. 
That  is  impossible,  and  1  must  take  my  choice.  Shall 
it  be  the  perfection  of  music,  of  ideal  forms,  of  dead 
art;  or  life,  love,  power?  There  I  live,  here  I  reign. 
Here  I  have  a  kingdom,  small,  maybe,  but  it  is  mine. 
I  stay.” 

She  could  endure  crudeness,  rudeness  even,  in  art 
and  in  many  of  the  manifestations  of  society',  while  the 
[ilastic  material  that  waited  her  own  artistic  and  trans¬ 
muting  touch  was  the  fresh,  rich,  unwrought  mine  of 
human  character  surrounding  her. 

Hy  the  merest  accident  the  fateful  hinges  of  life  ever 
seem  to  turn.  Cyril  King  met  Circe  Sutherland  for 
the  first  time  at  the  villa  of  her  friend.  Any  where  and 
under  any  conditions  these  two  persons  would  have  im¬ 
pressed  each  other.  In  contrasting  biauty  one  dazzled 
the  other.  Each  nature  held  elements  of  fascination  for 
the  other.  The  luck  of  one  was  the  lack  of  both  —  the 
lack  of  coiKScience.  Acute  in  every  sensuous  and  mental 
direction,  in  moral  sen.<ibility  alone  both  were  slow  and 
lethargic.  No  matter  what  he  did,  here  was  one  who.se 
matchless  eyes  would  never  question  or  judge  him. 
Here  was  one  who,  basking  in  the  splendor  of  his  gifts, 
would  never  turn  and  stab  him  with  the  ({uestion,  “  Is  it 
right  ?”  “  Is  it  wrong.”  And  oh,  what  would  it  not  be 
to  him,  to  any  man  living,  the  thrilling  welcome  of  that 
voice,  the  soft  approval  of  that  face,  the  seductive  worship 
of  that  lifted  glance  and  smi!e  ! 

A  man  of  much  stronger  mural  nature  than  Cyril 
King  <!ould  not  have  failed  to  receive  such  impressions 
from  a  manner  such  as  Circe  Sutherland’s.  It  never 
occurred  to  Cyril  to  silence  or  to  repress  them,  as  they 
sprung  up  in  his  thoughts.  The  cup  of  the  gods  was 
lifted  to  his  lips  at  last.  Love,  flattery,  homage,  each 
after  its  kind  had  been  his  ;  never  before  recognition, 
inspiration,  worship  like  this.  Circe  Sutherland  smiled 
upon  all  men  till  she  tired  of  them ;  but  rarely  in  her 
life  had  she  smiled  upon  any  man  as  she  smiled  upon 
Cyril  King.  She  was  most  fascinating  be'^ause  she 
herself  was  fascinated,  and  implied  it  to  the  full  in  voice, 
in  glance,  in  manner,  without  one  committed  word. 
She  was  perfectly  aware  that  no  hom.ige  is  so  delicate, 
so  subtle,  so  potent,  as  this  which  suggests  everything 
without  the  limitation  of  a  word.  She  knew  nothing 
of  his  personal  life  or  associations  when  she  met  him 
first.  When  she  learned  them  from  the  lips  of  her 
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friend  on  the  preat  piazza  overlooking  the  Sound,  her 
interest  in  him  did  not  It'ssen,  it  deepened. 

“  Why  should  such  a  man  be  so  enslaved  and  hound, 
forsooth  !  Shall  he  starve  himself  and  doAerno  good? 
Never,”  said  the  queen  of  the  Affinity  Club,  she  whom 
her  worshippers  called  “  the  queen  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true.” 

The  regenerated  capital  of  the  nation  in  which  we 
rejoice  to-day  is  not  the  one  to  which  Cyril  and  Agnes 
came.  They  reached  Washington  before  the  translbrm- 
ing  hand  of  a  great  organizer  had  touched  and  trans¬ 
figured  it.  The  dawning  Paris  that  it  is  to-day,  no 
lover  of  it  ever  dreamed  that  it  could  l)e  then.  For 
he  whose  genius  created  and  shaped  it  for  its  far-off 
and  resplendent  future,  Peter  L’Knfant,  already  slept 
in  his  forgotten  grave.  The  sunny  “circles”  now  set 
like  emeralds  in  its  broad  transverse  avenues,  brave 
with  flowers  and  fountains  and  happy  children,  then 
were  mimic  Sahar.%s,  real  indeed  in  tlie  searing  and 
sifting  qualities  of  their  ever-flying  sands.  No  seats 
set  under  Norway  pines,  and  in  the  grateful  shadow  of 
honeyed  magnolias,  then  invited  the  wayfarer  iji  Lafay¬ 
ette  Sejuare.  Tlie  grim  image  of  .leffenson  in  front  of 
the  White  House  had  not  then  retired  to  the  side 
grounds,  to  give  place  to  the  central  fountain  which 
now  pervades  the  fervid  air  witli  its  saving  coolness. 
The  western  side  of  the  Treasury  wa?  not  begun,  the 
white  .splendors  of  the  new  Navy  and  War  Departments 
were  not  dreamed  of,  and  the  unwrought  marbles  of 
the  great  Capitol  wings  still  lay  untouched  in  their 
native  quarries. 

The  five-minute  car  with  its  one  sacrificial  horse  had 
not  then  saddened  with  ceaseless  lug  the  silence  of  the 
streets.  The  same  little  struggling  omnibus  which 
carried  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  to  and  fro  from 
Georgetown  to  the  Capitol  siill  made  its  tedious  and 
tardy  trips,  —  at  special  hours  crammed  to  the  driver’s 
seat  with  Congressmen.  Tlie  stately  metropolitan 
blocks  now  stretching  out  in  every  direction  then  had 
never  appeared  outside  of  the  brain  of  Peter  L’ Enfant, 
when  he  planned  his  new  Paris  of  the  future.  Instead, 
square  stately  man.sions  rose  at  intervals  from  Capitol 
Hill  to  Georgetown  Heights  ;  but  their  next  neighbors 
were  very  sure  to  be  a  hovel  or  a  shop,  excepting  the 
historic  houses  which  with  their  gardens  made  an  un¬ 
broken  cordon  around  Lafayette  Square. 

lu  the  main  it  was  a  straggling  city  of  magnificently 
broad  streets  and  avenues,  and  quaint,  two-story,  red 
brick  houses  with  high,  sleep,  one-sided  steps,  staring 
front-doored  areas,  and  |ieaked  dormer  windows. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  majestic  in  breadth  and  length, 
stretching  past  its  “  Trea.sury  ”  crowned  Acropolis  to 
its  Capitoliaii  Hill,  was  line<l  with  these  two  and  three 
story  dormer-roofed  hou.ses  devoted  to  combined  homes 
and  shops.  They  were  like  the  houses  built  in  the 
colonial  tlays  of  New  York,  which  still  do  service  in 
the  Jew  quarter  of  the  Kowery,  and  not  at  all  like  the 
stately  buildings  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect  would 
line  the  grand  avenue  of  the  cajiital  of  a  great  nation. 
To  Agnes  they  looked  smaller  and  lower  than  the  com¬ 
pactly  builded  blocks  of  provincial  Ulm. 

The  avenue  was  never  crowded,  not  even  when  the 
government  departments  poured  out  their  tides  of 
workers.  There  was  always  room  and  to  spare  on  it 
for  old  men,  women,  and  little  children  ;  also  for  the 
fine  lady,  the  rushing,representative,  the  stately  senator, 
the  weary  slave.  Room  and  to  spare  on  the  great 


thoroughfare  for  all  its  vehicles  ;  for  the  little  rocking 
omnibus,  the  showy  equipages  of  the  government  func¬ 
tionaries  and  foreign  embassadors,  for  the  one-mule 
market  cart  from  Maryland,  and  the  great  jirinieval  cot¬ 
ton-topped  wagon  from  Virginia  with  its  three  horses, 
a  slave  astride  the  leader.  There  was  room  and  to 
spare  on  the  grand  avenue  of  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  for  all  these  vehicles.  They  never  ran 
into  each  other. 

(To  b«  rontiouad.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAI’TKR  XXVm.  THK  nOI.I.OW  AMID  TUB  FEKMS. 

The  hill  opposite  one  end  of  Bathsheba’s  dwelling  ex¬ 
tended  into  an  unenltivated  tract  of  land,  covered  at  this 
season  with  tall  thickets  of  brake  fern,  plump  and  diapha¬ 
nous  from  recent  rajiid  growth,  and  raiiiant  in  hues  of  clear 
and  untainted  green. 

At  eight  o’clock  this  midsummer  evening,  whilst  the 
bristling  ball  of  gold  in  the  west  still  swept  the  tips  of  the 
ferns  with  its  long,  luxuriant  rays,  a  soft  brushing-by  of 
garments  might  have  been  heard  among  them,  and  Bath- 
sheba  appeared  in  their  midst,  their  soft,  feathery  arms 
caressing  her  up  to  her  shoulders.  She  paused,  turned, 
went  back  over  the  hill  and  down  again  to  her  own  door, 
whence  she  cast  a  farewell  glance  upon  the  spot  she  had 
just  left,  having  resolved  not  to  remain  near  the  place  after 
all. 

She  saw  a  dim  spot  of  artificial  red  moving  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  rise.  It  disappeared  on  the  other  side. 

She  waited  one  minute  —  two  minutes  —  thought  of 
Troy’s  disappointment  at  her  non-fulfilment  of  a  promised 
engagement,  tossed  on  her  hat  again,  ran  up  the  garden, 
clambered  over  the  bank  and  followed  the  original  direc¬ 
tion.  She  was  now  literally  trembling  and  panting  at  this 
her  temerity  in  such  an  errant  undertaking ;  her  breath 
came  and  went  quickly,  and -her  eyes  shone  with  an  in¬ 
frequent  light,  let  go  she  must.  She  reached  the  verge 
of  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  ferns.  Troy  stood  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  looking  up  towards  her. 

“  I  heard  you  rustling  through  the  fern  before  I  saw 
you,”  he  said,  coming  up  and  giving  her  his  hand  to  help 
her  down  the  slope. 

The  pit  was  a  hemispherical  concave,  naturally  formed, 
with  a  top  diameter  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  shallow  enough 
to  allow  the  sunshine  to  reach  their  heads.  Standing  in  the 
centre,  the  sky  overhead  was  met  by  a  circular  horizon  of 
fern  :  this  grew  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  then 
abruptly  ceased.  The  middle  within  the  belt  of  verduer 
was  doored  with  a  thick  flossy  carpet  of  moss  and  grass 
intermingled,  so  yielding  that  the  foot  was  half  buried 
within  it. 

“  Now,”  said  Troy,  producing  the  sword,  which,  as  he 
raised  it  into  the  sunlignt,  gleamed  a  sort  of  greeting,  like 
a  living  thing,  “  first,  we  have  four  ri"ht  and  four  left 
cuts ;  four  right  and  four  left  thrusts.  Infantry  cuts  and 
guards  are  more  interesting  than  ours,  to  my  mind ;  but 
they  are  not  so  swashing.  They  have  seven  cuts  and 
three  thrusts.  So  much  as  a  preliminary.  Well,  next,  our 
cut  one  is  as  if  you  were  sowing  your  corn  —  so.”  Bath- 
sheba  saw  a  sort  of  rainbow,  upside  down  in  the  air,  and 
Troy’s  arm  was  still  again.  “  Cut  two,  as  if  you  were 
hedging  —  so.  Three,  as  if  you  were  reaping  —  so.  Four, 
as  if  you  were  threshing — in  that  way.  Then  the  same 
on  the  left.  The  thrusts  are  these  :  one,  two,  three,  four, 
right ;  one,  two,  three,  four,  left.”  He  repeated  them. 
“  Have  ’em  again  V  ”  he  said.  “  One,  two  ”  — 

She  hurriedly  interrupted :  “  I’d  rather  not ;  though  I 
don’t  mind  your  twos  and  fours;  but  your  ones  and  threes 
are  terrible  1  ” 

“  Very  well.  I’ll  let  you  off  the  ones  and  threes.  Next, 
cuts,  points,  and  guards  all  together.”  Troy  duly  exhibited 
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them.  “  Then  there’s  pursuing  practice,  in  this  way.”  He 
gave  the  movements  as  before.  “  There,  those  are  the 
stereotyped  forms.  The  infantry  have  two  most  diabolical 
upward  cuts,  which  we  are  two  humane  to  use.  liike  this 
—  three,  four.” 

“  How  murderous  and  bloodthirsty  !  ” 

“  They  are  rather  deathy.  Now  I’ll  be  more  interesting 
and  let  you  see  some  loose  play  —  giving  all  the  cuts  and 
points,  infantry  and  cavalry,  quicker  than  lightning,  and 
as  promiscuously  —  with  just  enough  rule  [to  regulate  in¬ 
stinct  and  yet  not  to  fetter  it.  You  are  my  antagonist, 
with  this  difference  from  real  warfare,  that  I  shall  miss 
vou  every  time  by  one  hair’s  breadth,  or  perhaps  two. 
Mind  you  don’t  flinch,  whatever  you  do.” 

“  I’ll  be  sure,  not  to  1  ”  she  said  invincibly. 

He  pointed  to  about  a  yard  in  front  of  him. 

Hathsheba’s  adventurous  spirit  was  beginning  to  find 
some  grains  of  relish  in  these  highly  novel  proceedings. 
She  took  up  her  position  as  directed,  facing  Troy". 

”  Now  just  to  learn  whether  you  have  pluck  enough  to 
let  me  do  what  I  wish,  I’ll  give  you  a  preliminary  test.” 

He  flourished  the  sword  by  way  of  introduction  number 
two,  and  the  ne.xt  thing  of  which  she  was  conscious  was 
that  the  point  and  blade  of  the  sword  were  darting  with 
a  gleam  towards  her  left  sitle,  just  above  her  hip;  then  of 
their  reappearance  on  her  right  side,  emerging  as  it  were 
from  between  her  ribs,  having  apparently  passed  through 
her  body.  The  third  item  of  consciousness  was  that  of 
seeing  the  same  sword,  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  blood 
held  vertically  in  Troy’s  hand  (in  the  position  technically' 
called  “  recover  swords  ”).  All  was  as  quick  as  electric- 
ity. 

”  Oh  1  ”  she  cried  out  in  affright,  pressing  her  hand  to 
her  side.  “  Have  you  run  me  through  ?  —  no,  you  have 
not  I  Whatever  have  you  done  !  ” 

“  I  have  not  touched  you.”  said  Troy  (juietly.  “  It  was 
mere  sleight  of  hand.  The  sword  passed  behind  you. 
Now  you  are  not  afraid,  are  you  'i  Because  if  you  are  I 
can’t  perform.  I  give  my  word  that  I  will  not  only  not 
hurt  you,  but  not  once  touch  you.” 

”  I  don’t  think  I  am  afraid.  You  are  quite  sure  you 
will  not  hurt  me  'i  ” 

“  Quite  sure.” 

“  Is  the  sword  very  sharp ‘f  ” 

“  Oh  no  —  only  stand  as  still  as  a  statue.  Now  1  ” 

In  an  instant  the  atmosphere  was  transformed  to  Bath- 
sheba’s  eyes.  Beams  of  light  caught  from  the  low  sun’s 
rays,  above,  around,  in  front  of  her,  well-nigh  shut  out 
earth  and  heaven  —  all  emitted  in  the  marvellous  evolutions 
of  Troy’s  reflecting  blade,  which  seemed  everywhere  at  once, 
and  yet  nowhere  specially.  These  circumambient  gleams 
were  accompanied  by  a  keen  sibilation  that  was  almost  a 
whistling  —  also  springing  from  all  sides  of  her  at  once. 
In  short,  she  was  enclosed  in  a  firmament  of  light,  and  of 
sharp  hisses,  resembling  a  sky-full  of  meteors  close  at 
hand. 

Never  since  the  broadsword  became  the  national  weapon 
had  there  been  more  dexterity  shown  in  its  management 
than  by  the  hands  of  Sergeant  Troy,  and  never  bad  he 
been  in  such  splendid  temper  for  the  performance  as  now 
in  the  evening  sunshine  among  the  ferns  with  Bathsheba. 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  with  respect  to  the  closeness  of 
his  cuts,  that  had  it  been  possible  for  the  edge  of  the  sword 
to  leave  in  the  air  a  permanent  substance  wherever  it  flew 
past,  the  space  left  untouched  would  have  been  a  complete 
mould  of  Bathsheba’s  figure. 

Behind  the  luminous  streams  of  this  aurora  mililaris,  she 
could  see  the  hue  of  Troy’s  sword-arm,  spread  in  a  scarlet 
haze  over  the  space  covered  by  its  motions,  like  a  twanged 
bowstring,  and  behind  all  Troy  himself,  mostly  facing  her : 
sometimes,  to  show  the  rear  cuts,  half  turned  away,  his 
eye  nevertheless  always  keenly  measuring  her  breadth 
and  outline,  and  his  lips  tightly  closed  in  sustained  effort. 
Next,  his  movements  lapsed  slower,  and  she  could  see  them 
individually.  The  hissing  of  the  sword  had  ceased,  and  he 
stopped  entirely. 

“  That  outer  loose  lock  of  hair  wants  tidying,”  he  said, 


before  she  had  moved  or  [spoken.  “  Wait :  I’ll  do  it  for 
you.” 

An  arc  of  silver  shone  on  her  right  side :  the  sword  had 
descended.  The  lock  dropped  to  the  ground, 
i  “  Bravely  borne !  ”  said  'froy.  “  You  didn’t  flinch  a 
shade’s  thickness.  Wonderful  in  a  woman  I  ” 

“  It  was  because  I  didn’t  expect  it.  Oh  you  have  spoilt 
my  hair  I  ” 

“  Only  once  more.” 

“No  —  no  I  I  am  afraid  of  you  —  indeed  I  am  !  ”  she 
I  crieil. 

“  I  won’t  touch  you  at  all  —  not  even  your  hair.  I  am 
,  only  going  to  kill  that  caterpillar  settling  on  you.  Now : 

I  still  1  ” 

It  appeared  that  a  caterpillar  had  come  from  the  fern 
and  chosen  the  front  of  her  boddice  as  his  resting-place. 
She  saw  the  point  {'listen  towards  her  bosom,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  enter  it.  Bathsheba  closed  her  eyes  in  the  full  per¬ 
suasion  that  she  was  killed  at  last.  However,  feeling  just 
as  usual,  she  opened  them  again. 

“  There  it  is  —  look  !  ”  said  the  sergeant,  holding  his 
;  sword  before  her  eyes. 

I  'Phe  caterpillar  was  spitted  upon  its  point, 
i  “  Why,  it  is  magic  1  ”  said  Bathsheba,  amazed. 

I  “Oh  no — dexterity.  I  merely  gave  point  to  your 
I  bosom  where  the  caterpillar  was,  and  instead  of  running 
I  you  through  checked  the  extension  a  thousandth  of  an  inch 
I  short  of  your  surface.” 

,  “  But  how  could  you  chop  off  a  curl  of  my  hair  with  a 

I  sword  that  has  no  edge?  ” 

:  “  No  edge  I  This  sword  will  shave  like  a  razor.  Look 

here.” 

!  He  touched  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  the  blade,  and 
I  then,  lifting  it,  showed  her  a  thin  shaving  of  scarf-skin 
\  dangling  therefrom. 

!  “  But  you  said  before  beginning  that  it  was  blunt  and 

I  couldn’t  cut  me  I  ” 

I  “  'I'hat  was  to  get  you  to  stand  still,  and  so  ensure  your 
!  safety.  The  risk  of  injuring  you  through  your  moving  was 
I  too  great  not  to  compel  me  to  tell  you  an  untruth  to  obviate 
I  it.” 

She  shuddered.  “  I  have  been  withip  an  inch  of  my  life, 
I  and  didn’t  know  it !  ” 

j  “  More  precisely  speaking,  you  have  been  within  halt 
I  an  inch  of  being  pared  alive  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
times.” 

“  Cruel,  cruel,  ’tis  of  you  1  ” 

“  You  have  been  perfectly  safe,  nevertheless.  My  sword 
never  errs.”  And  'Proy  returned  the  weapon  to  the  scab¬ 
bard. 

Bathsheba,  overcome  by  a  hundred  tumultuous  feelings 
resulting  from  the  scene,  abstractedly  sat  down  on  a  tuft 
of  heather. 

“  I  must  leave  you  now,”  said  Troy  softly.  “  And  I’ll 
I  venture  to  take  and  keep  this  in  remembrance  of  you.” 

I  She  saw  him  stoop  to  the  grass,  pick  up  the  winding 
lock  which  he  had  severed  from  her  manifold  tresses,  twist 
it  round  bis  fingers,  unfasten  a  button  in  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  and  carefully  put  it  inside.  She  felt  powerless  to 
withstand  or  deny  him.  He  was  altogether  too  much 
for  her,  and  Bathsheba  seemed  as  one  who,  facing  a  re¬ 
viving  wind,  finds  it  to  blow  so  strongly  that  it  stops  the 
breath. 

He  drew  near  and  said,  ”  I  must  be  leaving  you.”  He 
drew  nearer  still.  A  minute  later  and  she  saw  his  scarlet 
form  disappear  amid  the  ferny  thicket,  almost  in  a  flash, 
like  a  brand  swiftly  waved. 

That  minute’s  interval  had  brought  the  blood  beating 
into  her  face,  set  her  stinging  as  if  aflame  to  the  very  hol¬ 
lows  of  her  feet,  and  enlarged  emotion  to  a  compass  which 
quite  swamped  thought.  It  had  brought  upon  her  a  stroke 
resulting,  as  did  that  of  Moses  in  Horeb,  in  a  liquid  stream 
—  here  a  stream  of  tears.  She  felt  like  one  who  has  sinned 
a  great  sin. 

The  circumstance  had  been  the  gentle  dip  of  Troy’s 
mouth  downwards  upon  her  own.  He  had  kissed  her. 

I  (To  be  eontioacd.) 
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FEMALE  SUFFRAGE. 


BY  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
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Mk.  Fousytii’s  bill  for  removing  the  Electoral  Disabili-  : 
ties  of  Women,  the  second  reading  of  which  is  at  hand, 
has  received  less  attention  than  the  subject  deserves.  The  | 
Residuum  was  enfranchised  for  the  sake  of  its  vote  by  the  > 
leaders  of  a  party  which  for  a  series  of  years  had  been  de-  | 
nouncing  any  extension  of  the  suffrage,  even  to  the  most  ; 
intelligent  artisans,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  place  politi¬ 
cal  power  in  unfit  bands.  An  analogous  stroke  of  strategy, 
it  seems,  is  now  meditated  by  the  same  tacticians  in  the 
case  of  Female  Suffrage,  the  motion  in  favor  of  which  is  I 
brought  forward  by  one  of  their  supporters,  and  has  already  ’ 
received  the  adhesion  of  their  chief.  The  very  foundations  : 
of  Society  are  touched  when  Party  tampers  with  the  rela-  i 
tions  of  the  sexes. 

In  England  the  proposal  at  present  is  to  eive  the  suf-  i 
frage  only  to  unmarried  women  being  householders.  But  j 
the  drawing  of  this  hard  and  fast  line  is  at  the  outset  con-  I 
tested  by  the  champions  of  Woman’s  Rights;  and  it  seems  I 
impossible  that  the  distinction  should  be  maintained.  The  I 
lodger-franchise  is  evidently  the  vanishing  point  of  the  | 
feudal  connection  between  political  privilege  and  the  pos-  j 
session  of  bouses  or  land.  The  suffrage  will  become  per-  | 
sonal  in  England,  as  it  has  elsewhere.  If  a  propertv  quail-  ; 
hcation  remains,  it  will  be  one  embracing  all  kinds  of  prop-  i 
erty  :  money  settled  on  a  married  woman  for  her  separate  , 
use,  as  well  as  the  house  or  lodgings  occupied  by  a  widow  ' 
or  a  spinster.  In  the  counties  already,  marrieil  women  ' 
have  qualifications  in  the  form  of  land  settled  to  their  sep¬ 
arate  use;  and  the  notion  that  a  spinster  in  lodgings  is 
specially  entitled  to  the  suffrage  as  the  head  of  a  household, 
is  one  of  those  pieces  of  metaphysics  in  which  the  politi¬ 
cians  who  affect  to  scorn  anythin''  metaphysical  are  apt 
themselves  unwarily  to  indulge.  If  the  present  motion  is 
carried,  the  votes  of  the  female  householders,  with  that 
system  of  election  pledges  which  is  now  enabling  minorities, 
and  even  small  tiiinorities,  to  control  national  legislation, 
will  form  the  crowbar  by  which  the  next  barrier  will  be 
speedily  forced. 

Marriage  itself,  as  it  raises  the  position  of  a  woman  in 
the  eyes  of  all  but  the  very  radical  section  of  the  Woman’s 
Rights  party,  could  hardly  lie  treated  as  politically  penal. 
And  yet  an  Act  conferring  the  suffrage  on  married  women 
would  probably  be  the  most  momentous  step  that  could  be 
taken  by  any  legislature,  since  it  would  declare  the  family 
not  to  be  a  political  unit,  and  for  the  first  time  authorize  a 
wife,  ami  make  it  in  certain  cases  her  duty  as  a  citizen,  to 
act  publiciv  in  opposition  to  her  husband.  Those  at  least 
who  hold  the  family  to  be  worth  as  much  as  the  state  will 
think  twice  before  they  concur  in  such  a  change. 

With  the  right  of  electing  must  ultimately  go  the 
right  of  being  elected.  The  contempt  with  which  the  can¬ 
didature  of  ^Irs.  Victoria  Woodhull  for  the  Presidency  was 
received  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  Female  Suffrage  in 
America  only  showed  that  they  had  not  considered  the 
consequences  of  their  own  principles.  Surely  she  who 
gives  the  mandate  is  competent  her.«elf  to  carry  it.  Under 
the  parliamentary  svstem,  whatever  the  forms  and  phrases 
may  be.  the  constituencies  .are  the  supreme  arbiters  of  the 
national  policy,  and  decide  not  only  who  shall  be  the  leg¬ 
islators,  but  what  shall  be  the  course  of  legislation.  They 
have  long  virtually  appointed  the  Ministers,  and  now  they 
appoint  them  actually.  Twice  the  Government  has  been 
changed  by  a  plebiscite,  and  on  the  second  occasion  the 
Budget  was  submitted  to  the  constituencies  as  directly  as 
ever  it  was  to  the  House  of  Commons.  There  may  be 
some  repugnance,  natural  or  traditional,  to  be  overcome  in 
admitting  women  to  seats  in  Parliament;  but  there  is  also 
some  repugnance  to  be  overcome  in  throwing  them  into  the 
turmoil  of  conteste'l  elections,  in  which,  as  soon  as  Female 
Suffrage  is  carried,  some  ladies  will  unquestionably  claim 
their  part. 

There  are  members  of  Parliament  who  shrink  from  the 
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step  which  they  are  now  urged  to  take,  but  who  fancy  that 
they  have  no  choice  left  them  because  the  municipal  fran¬ 
chise  has  already  been  conceded.  The  municipal  franchise 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  wide  step  between  this  and  the 
national  franchise;  between  allowing  female  influence  to 
prevail  in  the  disposition  of  school  rates,  or  other  local 
rates,  and  allowing  it  to  prevail  in  the  supreme  government 
of  the  country.  To  see  that  it  is  so,  we  have  only  to  im¬ 
agine  the  foreign  policy  of  Engl.ind  determined  by  the 
women,  while  that  of  other  countries  is  determined  by  the 
men  ;  and  this  in  the  age  of  Bismarck. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  himself  once  signed  a  petition 
for  Female  Household  Suffrage  got  up  by  Mr.  Mill.  He 
has  always  been  for  enlarging  the  number  of  active  citizens 
as  much  as  possible,  end  widening  the  basis  of  government, 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim,  which  seems  to  him  the 
sum  of  political  philosophy,  “  That  is  the  best  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  doth  most  actuate  and  dispose  all  parts  .and 
men.bers  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  common  good."  He 
had  not,  when  he  signed  the  petition,  seen  the  public  life 
of  women  in  the  United  States.  But  ho  was  led  to  recon¬ 
sider  what  ho  harl  done,  an<l  prevented  from  going  further, 
by  finding  that  the  movement  was  received  with  mistrust 
by  some  of  the  best  and  most  sensible  women  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  feared  that  their  most  valuable  privileges, 
and  the  deepest  sources  of  their  happiness,  were  being 
jeopardized  to  gratify  the  political  aspirations  of  a  few  of 
their  sex.  For  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mill,  in  all  cases  where 
his  judgment  was  unclouded,  the  writer  felt  and  still  Lels 
great  respect.  But  since  that  time,  Mr.  Mill's  autobiog¬ 
raphy  has  appeared,  and  has  revealed  the  history  of  his 
e.xtr!\ordinary  and  almost  portentous  education,  the  singu¬ 
lar  circumstances  of  his  marriage,  his  hallucination  (for  it 
surely  c.an  be  called  nothing  less)  as  to  the  unparalleled 
genius  of  his  wife,  and  peculiarities  of  character  and  tem¬ 
perament  such  as  could  not  fail  to  prevent  him  from  fully 
appreciating  the  power  of  influences  which,  whatever  our 
philosophy  may  say,  reign  and  will  continue  to  reign  su¬ 
preme  over  questions  of  this  kind.  To  him  marriage  was 
a  union  of  two  philosophers  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and 
in  his  work  on  the  position  and  destiny  of  women,  not  only 
does  he  scarcely  think  of  children,  but  sex  and  its  in¬ 
fluences  seem  hardly  to  be  present  to  his  mind.  Of  the 
distinctive  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  female  character  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  formed  any  idea,  though  he 
dilates  on  the  special  qualities  of  the  female  mind. 

Mr.  Mill  has  allowed  us  to  see  that  his  opinions  as  to  the 
political  position  of  women  were  formed  early  in  his  life, 
probably  before  he  had  studied  history  rationally,  perhaps 
before  the  rational  study  of  history  had  even  come  into  ex¬ 
istence.  The  consequence,  with  all  deference  to  his  great 
name  be  it  said,  is  that  his  historical  presentment  of  the 
case  is  fundamentally  unsound.  He  and  his  discijdes  rep¬ 
resent  the  lot  of  the  woman  as  having  always  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  will  of  the  man,  who,  according  to  them,  has 
willed  that  she  should  be  the  slave,  and  that  he  should  bo 
her  master  and  her  tyrant.  “  Society,  both  in  this  (the 
case  of  marriage)  and  other  cases,  has  preferred  to  attain 
its  object  by  foul  rather  than  by  fair  means  ;  but  this  is 
the  only  case  in  which  it  has  substantially  persisted  in 
them  even  to  the  present  day.”  This  is  Mr.  Mill’s  funda- 
ment.al  assumption  ;  and  from  it,  as  every  rational  student 
of  history  is  now  aware,  conclusions  utterly  erroneous  as 
well  as  injurious  to  humanity  must  flow.  The  lot  of  the 
woman  has  not  been  determined  by  the  will  of  the  man,  at 
least  in  any  considerable  degree.  The  lot  both  of  the  man 
and  of  the  woman  has  been  determined  from  age  to  age  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  over  which  the  will  of  neither  of  them  had  much 
control,  and  which  neither  could  be  blamed  for  accepting 
or  failing  to  reverse.  Mr.  Mill,  and  those  who  with  him 
assume  that  the  man  has  always  willed  that  he  should  him¬ 
self  enjoy  political  rights,  and  that  the  woman  should  be 
his  slave,  forget  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  countries  that  man 
does  enjoy  political  rights;  and  that,  even  in  those  few 
countries,  freedom  is  the  birth  almost  of  yesterday.  It  may 
probably  be  said  that  the  number  of  men  who  have  really 
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and  freely  exercised  the  suffrage  up  to  the  present  time  is 
not  much  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  have  in 
different  ages,  and  in  various  ways,  laid  down  their  lives 
or  made  personal  sacrifices  of  other  kinds  in  bringing  the 
suffrage  into  existence. 

In  the  early  stages  of  civilization  the  family  was  socially 
and  legally,  as  well  as  politically,  a  unit.  Its  head  repre¬ 
sented  the  whole  household  before  the  tribe,  the  state,  and 
all  persons  and  bodies  without  ;  while  within  he  exercised 
absolute  power  over  all  the  members,  male  as  well  as 
female,  over  his  sons  as  well  as  over  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  On  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family  his  eldest  son 
stepped  into  his  place,  and  became  the  representative  and 
protector  of  the  whole  household,  including  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  chief.  This  system,  long  retained  in  con¬ 
servative  Rome,  was  there  the  source  of  the  national  re¬ 
spect  for  authority,  and,  by  an  expansion  of  feeling  from 
the  family  to  the  community,  of  the  patriotism  which  pro¬ 
duced  and  sustained  Roman  greatness.  But  its  traces 
lingered  far  down  in  history.  It  was  not  male  tyranny 
that  authorized  a  Tudor  queen  to  send  members  of  the 
royal  household  to  the  Tower  by  her  personal  authority  as 
the  mistress  of  the  family,  without  regard  to  the  eommon 
law  against  arbitrary  imprisonment.  Such  a  constitution 
was  essential  to  the  existenec  of  the  family  in  primitive 
times ;  without  it,  the  germs  of  nations  and  of  humanity 
would  have  perished.  To  suppose  that  it  was  devised  by 
the  male  sex  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  tyrannical  i 
propensities  would  be  most  absurd.  It  was  at  least  as  i 
much  a  necessity  to  the  primitive  woman  as  it  was  to  the 
primitive  man.  It  is  still  a  necessity  to  woman  in  the 
countries  where  the  primitive  type  of  society  remains. 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  a  female  Bedouin,  if  she  were 
suddenly  invested  with  Woman’s  Rights  and  emancipated 
from  the  protection  of  her  husband  ? 

That  the  present  relation  of  women  to  their  husbands 
literally  has  its  origin  in  slavery,  and  is  a  hideous  relic 
of  that  system,  is  a  theory  which  Mr.  Mill  sets  forth  in 
language  such  as,  if  it  could  sink  into  the  hearts  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  would  turn  all  affection  to  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  divide  every  household  against  itself.  Yet  this 
theory  is  without  historical  foundation.  It  seems,  indeed, 
like  a  figure  of  invective  heedlessly  converted  into  history. 
Even  in  the  most  primitive  times,  and  those  in  which  the 
subjection  of  the  women  was  most  complete,  the  wife  was 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  slave.  The  lot  of  Sarah  is 
different  from  that  of  Ilagar ;  the  authority  of  Hector  over  | 
Andromache  is  absolute,  yet  no  one  can  confound  her  posi¬ 
tion  with  that  of  her  handmaidens.  The  Roman  matron  ' 
who  sent  her  slave  to  be  crucified,  the  Southern  matron 
who  was  the  fierce  supporter  of  slavery,  were  not  them¬ 
selves  slaves.  Whatever  may  now  be  obsolete  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  husband  and  wife  is  not  a  relic  of  slavery,  but  of 
primitive  marriage,  and  may  be  regarded  as  at  worst  an 
arrangement  once  indispensable  which  has  survived  its 
hour.  Where  real  slavery  has  existed,  it  has  extended  to 
both  sexes,  and  it  has  ceased  for  both  at  the  same  time. 
Even  the  Oriental  seclusion  of  women,  perhaps  the  worst 
condition  in  whi<'h  the  sex  has  ever  been,  has  its  root,  not 
in  the  slave-owning  propensity  so  much  as  in  jealousy,  a 
passion  which,  though  extravagant  and  detestable  in  its 
excessive  manifestation,  is  not  altogether  withotit  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  affection.  The  most  beautiful  building  in  the 
East  is  that  in  which  Shah  Jehan  rests  by  the  side  of 
Nourmahal. 

If  the  calm  and  philosophic  nature  of  ]Mr.  Mill  is  ever 
betrayed  into  violence,  it  is  in  bis  denunciations  of  the 
present  institution  of  marriage.  lie  depicts  it  as  a  despot¬ 
ism  full  of  mutual  degradation,  and  fruitful  of  no  virtues  or 
affections  except  the  debased  virtues  and  the  miserable  af¬ 
fections  of  tbe  master  and  the  slave.  The  grossest  and  most 
degrading  terms  of  Oriental  slavery  are  used  to  designate 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  throughout  the  whole 
book.  A  husband  who  desires  his  wife’s  love  is  merely 
seeking  “  to  have,  in  the  woman  most  nearly  connected 
with  him,  not  a  forced  slave,  but  a  willing  one  —  not  a 
slave  merely,  but  a  favorite.”  Husbands  have  therefore 


“  put  everything  in  practice  to  enslave  the  minds  of  thei^ 
wives.”  if  a  wife  is  intensely  attached  to  her  husband* 
“  exactly  as  much  may  be  said  of  domestic  slavery.”  “  It 
is  part  of  tbe  irony  of  life  that  the  strongest  feelings  of 
devoted  gratitude  of  which  human  nature  seems  to  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  are  called  forth  in  human  beings  towards  those 
who,  having  the  power  entirely  to  crush  their  earthly  ex¬ 
istence,  voluntarily  refrain  from  using  their  power.”  Even 
children  are  only  links  in  the  chain  of  bondage.  By  tbe 
affections  of  women  ”  are  meant  the  only  ones  they  are 
allowed  to  have  —  those  to  the  men  with  whom  they  are 
connected,  or  to  the  children  who  constitute  an  additional 
and  indefeasible  tie  between  them  and  a  man.”  The 
Jesuit  is  an  object  of  sympathy  because  he  is  the  enemy  of 
the  domestic  tyrant,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  husband 
can  have  no  motive  but  the  love  of  undivided  tyranny  for 
objecting  to  being  supersede*!  by  an  intriguing  interloper 
in  his  wife’s  affections.  As  though  a  wife  would  regard 
with  complacency,  say  a  female  spiritualist,  installed  be¬ 
side  ber  hearth.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Mill’s 
views,  in  writing  such  passages,  were  colored  by  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  life.  But  it  is  by  circulating  bis  book  and 
propagating  his  notions  that  the  petitions  in  favor  of 
Female  Suffrage  have  been  obtained. 

The  anomalies  in  the  property  law  affecting  married 
women,  to  which  remedial  legislation  has  recently  been 
directed,  are  like  whatever  is  obsolete  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  generally,  not  deliberate  iniquities,  but 
survivals.  They  are  relies  of  feudalism,  or  of  still  more 
primitive  institutions  incorporated  by  feudalism;  and 
while  tbe  system  to  which  they  belonged  existed,  they 
were  indispensible  parts  of  it,  and  must  have  been  so 
regarded  by  both  sexes  alike.  Any  one  who  is  tolerably 
well  informed  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  represent  them  as 
the  contrivances  of  male  injustice.  It  is  not  on  one  sex 
only  that  the  relics  of  feudalism  have  borne  hanl. 

The  exclusion  of  women  from  professions  is  cited  as  an¬ 
other  proof  of  constant  and  immemorial  injustice.  But 
what  woman  asked  or  wished  to  be  admitted  to  a  profes¬ 
sion  fifty  or  even  five-and-twenty  years  ago?  What 
woman  till  tjulte  recently  would  have  been  ready  to  re¬ 
nounce  marriage  and  maternity  in  order  that  she  might 
devote  herself  to  law,  medicine,  or  comTnercial  pursuits  ? 
The  fact  is,  the  demand  is  connected  with  an  abnormal  and 
possibly  transient  state  of  things.  The  expensiveness  of 
living,  in  a  country  where  the  fashion  is  set  by  million¬ 
aires,  combined  with  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
very  callings  to  which  women  are  demanding  admission, 
has  put  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  marriage. 
Many  women  are  thus  left  without  an  object  in  life,  and 
they'naturally  try  to  open  for  themselves  some  new  career. 
The  utmost  sympathy  is  due  to  them,  and  every  facility 
ought  in  justice  to  be  afforded  them  ;  though  unhappily 
the  addition  of  fresh  competitors  for  subsistence  to  a  crowd 
in  which  literally  famine  has  already  been  at  work,  will  be 
as  far  as  possible  from  removing  the  real  root  of  the  evil ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  which  a  woman  must  run  in 
committing  herself  irrevocably  to  a  precarious  calling  and 
closing  against  herself  the  gate  of  domestic  life.  But  the 
demand,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  of  yesterday,  and 
probably  in  its  serious  form  is  as  yet  confined  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  the  special  impediments  to  early  marriages 
exist  In  the  United  States  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
the  serious  demand  from  a  passion  for  emulating  the  male 
sex  which  has  undoubtedly  taken  possession  of  some  of 
tbe  women  there,  as  it  took  possession  of  women  under 
the  Roman  empire,  who  began  to  play  the  gladiator  when 
other  excitements  were  exhausted.  With  regard  to  the 
profession  of  law,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  ia  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  there  is,  and,  while  human 
emotions  retain  their  force,  always  will  be,  a  reason,  inde¬ 
pendent 'of  the  question  of  demand,  for  excluding  women, 
at  least  for  excluding  one  of  the  two  sexes.  The  influence 
of  a  pretty  advocate  appealing  to  a  jury,  perhaps  in  behalf 
of  a  client  of  her  own  sex,  would  not  have  seemed  to  Mr. 
Mill* at  all  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  public  justice; 
but  most  people,  and  especially  those  who  have  seen  any- 
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thing  of  sentimental  causes  in  the  United  States,  will 
probably  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  professions  is  equally  true 
of  the  universities,  which,  in  fact,  were  schools  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  A  few  years  a^o,  what  English  girl  would  have 
consented  to  leave  her  home  and  mingle  with  male  stu¬ 
dents  ?  What  English  girl  would  have  thought  it  possible 
that  she  could  go  through  the  whole  of  the  medical  course 
with  male  companions  of  her  studies  ?  Even  now,  what  is 
the  amount  of  settled  belief  in  the  right,  as  it  is  termed, 
of  “  co-education  ”  ?  What  would  be  said  to  a  young  man 
if  he  presented  himself  in  the  name  of  that  right  at  the 
door  of  Vassar,  or  any  female  college  ?  Without  arraign¬ 
ing  the  past,  those  whose  duty  it  is  may  consider,  with  the 
deliberation  which  they  deserve,  the  two  distinct  ques¬ 
tions,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  education  of  noth 
sexes  shall  be  the  same,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  wealthier 
classes  shall  be  educated  together  in  the  same  universities. 
Beneath  the  first  probably  lies  the  still  deeper  question 
whether  it  is  good  for  humanity  that  woman,  who  has 
hitherto  been  the  helpmate  and  the  complement,  should 
become,  as  the  leaders  in  the  Woman’s  Rights  movement  in 
the  United  States  evidently  desire,  the  rival  and  competi¬ 
tor  of  man.  Both  she  cannot  be :  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that,  in  deciding  which  she  shall  be,  the  aspirations 
of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  coincide  with  the  interests 
of  the  sex.t 

If  the  education  of  women  has  hitherto  been  defective, 
so  has  that  of  men.  We  are  now  going  to  do  our  best  to 
improve  both.  Surely  no  accomplishment  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  which  woman  has  been  condemned  to  spend  her 
time  could  well  be  less  useful  than  that  of  writing  Greek 
and  Latin  verses.  That  the  comparative  absence  of  works 
of  creative  genius  among  women  is  due  entirely  to  the 
social  tyranny  which  has  excluded,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
excluded,  them  from  literary  and  scientific  careers,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  self-evident.  The  case  of  music,  often  cited, 
seems  to  suggest  that  there  is  another  cause,  and  that  the 
career  of  intellectual  ambition  is  in  most  cases  not  likely  to 
be  happier  than  that  of  domestic  aflection,  though  this  is 
no  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  be  fairly  tried. 
Perhaps  the  intellectual  di-abilities  under  which  women 
have  labored,  even  in  the  past,  have  been  somewhat  exag¬ 
gerated.  If  Shelley  was  a  child  to  Mrs.  Mill,  as  Mr.  Mill 
says,  no  “  social  disabilities  ”  hindered  Mrs.  Mill  from  pub¬ 
lishing  poems  which  would  have  eclipsed  Shelley.  The 
writer  once  heard  an  American  lecturer  of  great  eminence 
confidently  ascribe  the  licentiousness  of  English  fiction  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  to  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  literary  life.  The  lecturer  forgot  that  the  [most  popu¬ 
lar  novelist  of  that  period,  and  certainly  not  the  least  licen¬ 
tious,  was  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn.  And  this  lady’s  name  sug¬ 
gests  the  remark  that  as  the  relations  of  the  sexes  have 
Men  the  most  intimate  conceivable,  the  action  of  character 
has  been  reciprocal,  and  the  level  of  moral  ideas  and  sen¬ 
timents  for  both  pretty  much  the  same. 

Mr.  Mill,  seeing  that  the  man  is  the  stronger,  seems  to 
assume  that  the  relations  between  man  and  woman  must 
always  have  been  regulated  simply  by  the  law  of  the 
strongest.  But  strength  is  not  tyranny.  The  protector 
must  always  be  stronger  than  the  person  under  his  protec¬ 
tion.  A  mother  is  overwhelmingly  superior  in  strength  to 
her  infant  child,  and  the  child  is  completely  at  her  mercy. 
The  very  highest  conception  that  humanity  has  ever  formed, 
whether  it  be  found  in  reality  or  not,  is  that  of  power  los¬ 
ing  itself  in  aflection.  This  may  be  said  without  lapsing 
into  what  has  been  called  the  religion  of  inhumanity. 
St.  Paul  (who  on  any  hypothesis  is  an  authoritative  expos¬ 
itor  of  the  morality  which  became  that  of  Christendom) 
preaches  Fraternity  plainly,  and  even  passionately  enough. 
He  affirms  with  the  utmost  breadth  the  essential  equality 
of  the  sexes,  and  their  necessary  relations  to  each  other  as 
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the  two  halves  of  humanity.  Yet  he  no  less  distinctly  rat¬ 
ifies  the  unity  of  the  family,  the  authority  of  its  head,  and 
the  female  need  of  personal  government;  a  need  which, 
when  it  is  natural,  has  nothing  in  it  more  degrading  than 
the  need  of  protection. 

The  “  Revolt  of  Woman  ”  is  the  name  given  to  the 
movement  by  a  female  writer  in  America,  who,  by  the  way, 
claims,  in  virtue  of ‘‘  superior  complexity  of  organization,” 
not  only  political  equality,  but  absolute  supremacy  over 
man.  But,  in  this  revolt,  to  what  do  the  insurgents  ap¬ 
peal?  To  their  own  strength,  or  to  the  justice  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  man  ? 

The  main  factors  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes  have 
hitherto  been,  and  probably  still  are,  natural  affection  — 
the  man’s  need  of  a  helpmate,  the  woman’s  need  of  a  pro¬ 
tector  and  provider,  especially  when  she  becomes  a  mother, 
and  the  common  interest  of  parents  in  their  children.  One 
of  these  factors  must  be  withdrawn,  or  greatly  reduced  in 
importance,  to  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  relation  is  about  to  take  place.  Mr.  Mill 
hardly  notices  any  one  of  the  four,  and  he  treats  the  nat¬ 
ural  relation  which  arises  from  them  as  a  purely  artificial 
structure,  like  a  paper  constitution  or  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  legislatures  can  modify  or  abolish  at  their 
pleasure. 

It  has  no  doubt  been  far  from  a  satisfactory  world  to 
either  sex  ;  but  unless  we  attach  a  factitious  value  to  pub¬ 
lic  life  and  to  the  exercise  of  public  professions,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  it  has  been  more  unsatisfactory 
for  one  sex  than  the  other.  If  the  woman  has  had  her 
sorrows  at  home,  the  man  has  had  his  wars  and  his  rough 
struggles  with  nature  abroad,  and  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  he  has  reclaimed  the  earth,  and  made  it  a  habitation 
for  his  partner  as  well  as  for  himself.  If  the  woman  has 
had  her  disabilities,  she  has  also  had  her  privileges.  War 
has  spared  her ;  for  if  in  primitive  times  she  was  made  a 
slave,  this  was  better,  in  the  days  before  sentiment  at  least, 
than  being  massacred.  And  her  privileges  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  her  disabilities.  If  she  had  made  war  by  her 
vote,  she  could  not  have  claimed  special  respect  as  a  neu¬ 
tral,  nor  will  she  be  able  to  claim  special  respect  as  a  neu¬ 
tral  if  she  makes  war  by  her  vote  hereafter. 

In  the  United  States  the  privileges  of  women  may  be 
said  to  extend  to  impunity,  not  only  for  ordinary  outrage, 
but  for  murder.  A  poisoner,  whose  guilt  has  been  proved 
by  overwhelming  evidence,  is  let  off  because  she  is  a 
woman  ;  there  is  a  sentimental  scene  between  her  and  her 
advocate  in  court,  and  afterwards  she  appears  as  a  public 
lecturer.  The  whiskey  crusade  shows  that  women  are 
practically  above  the  law.  Rioting,  and  injury  to  the 
property  of  tradesmen,  when  committed  by  the  privileged 
sex,  are  hailed  as  a  new  and  beneficent  agency  in  public 
life;  and  because  the  German  population,  being  less  senti¬ 
mental,  asserts  the  principles  of  legality  and  decency,  the 
women  are  said  to  have  sufiered  martyrdom.  So  far  from 
the  American  family  being  the  despotism  which  Mr.  Mill 
describes,  the  want  of  domestic  authority  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  that  is  worst  in  the  politics  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  women  ask  for  the  suifrage,  say  some  American  pub¬ 
licists,  they  must  have  it ;  and  in  the  same  way  everything 
that  a  child  cries  for  is  apt  to  be  given  it,  without  reflection 
as  to  the  consequences  of  the  indulgence. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  setting  the  sexes  by  the 
ears,  or  giving  to  any  change,  which  it  may  be  just  and  ex¬ 
pedient  to  make,  the  aspect  of  a  revolt.  We  may  discuss 
on  its  own  merits  the  question  whether  female  suffrage 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  whole  community.  The 
interest  of  the  whole  community  must  be  the  test.  As  to 
natural  rights,  they  must  be  sought  by  those  who  desire 
them,  not  in  communities,  but  in  the  primeval  woods,  where 
the  available  rights  of  women  will  be  small. 

The  question  whether  female  suffrage  on  an  extended 
scale  is  good  for  the  whole  community  is  probablv  identi¬ 
cal,  practically  speaking,  with  the  question  whether  it  is 
good  for  us  to  have  free  institutions  or  not.  Absolute  mon¬ 
archy  is  founded  on  personal  loyalty.  Free  institutions 
are  founded  on  the  love  of  liberty,  or,  to  speak  more  prop- 
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erly,  on  the  preference  of  legal  to  personal  government.  1  measures  against  liquor ;  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  such 
But  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  desire  of  being  governed  by  legislation  into  effect,  great  as  it  is  already,  could  hardly 
law  alone  appear  to  be  characteristically  male.  The  fail  to  be  much  increased  by  the  feeling  that  it  was  the  act 
female  need  of  protection,  of  which,  so  long  as  women  re-  of  the  women,  and  the  consequence  would  probably  be  con- 
main  physically  weak,  and  so  long  as  they  are  mothers,  tempt,  and  perhaps  open  defiance,  of  the  law.  Female 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get  rid,  is  apparently  accompanied  legislation  with  regard  to  education  in  the  interest  of  clerical 
by^a  preference  for  personal  government,  which  finds  its  ascendency,  would  be  apt  to  be  attended  by  the  same 
proper  satisfaction  in  the  family,  but  which  gives  an  almost  effects. 

uniform  bias  to  the  political  sentiments  of  women.  The  Elective  government,  with  the  liberty  of  opinion  and 
account  commonly  accepted  of  the  reactionary  tendency  the  power  ot  progress  which  are  its  concomitants,  has  been 
which  all  admit  to  be  generally  characteristic  of  the  sex,  brought  into  existence  by  the  most  terrible  throes  of  hu- 
is  that  they  are  priest-ridden.  No  doubt  many  of  them  manity.  When  perfected  and  firmly  established,  it  will, 
are  priest-ridden,  and  female  suffrasie  would  give  a  vast  as  we  hope,  and  have  good  grounds  for  believing,  give  to 
increase  of  power  to  the  clergy.  But  the  cause  is  prob-  reason  and  justice  an  aseendeney  which  they  have  never 
ably  deeper  and  more  permanent,  being,  in  fact,  the  sen-  had  before  in  human  affairs,  and  increase  ^he  happiness  of 
timent  inherent  in  the  female  temperament,  which  again  all  by  making  private  interest  subordinate  to  the  public  good, 
is  formed  by  the  normal  functions  and  circumstances  of  the  But  its  condition,  if  we  look  at  the  world  as  a  whole,  is 
sex.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  to  give  women  the  franchise  still  exceedingly  precarious.  All  the  powers  of  class  inter- 
is  simply  to  give  them  the  power  of  putting  an  end,  actually  est,  of  sybaritism,  of  superstition,  are  arrayed  against  it, 
and  virtually,  to  all  franchises  together.  It  may  not  be  and  have  vast  forces  at  their  command,  including  the  great 
easy  to  say^  beforehand  exactly  what  course  the  demolition  standing  armies  of  Europe,  while  they  find  accomplices  in 
of  free  institutions  by  female  suffrage  would  take.  In  the  the  lassitude,  the  alarm,  the  discouragement  caused  by  the 
United  States  probably  some  woman’s  favorite  would  be  revolutionary  storms  which,  unhappily,  are  almost  inevita- 
elected  President,  and  reelected  till  his  power  became  ble  attendants  upon  the  birth  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Its 
personal,  and  perhaps  dynastic.  But  there  can  belittle  existence  having  been  so  far  a  struggle,  and  an  assertion,  at 
doubt  that  in  all  cases,  if  power  were  put  into  the  hands  the  sword’s  point,  of  principles,  just  in  themselves,  but  need- 
of  the  women,  free  government,  and  with  it  liberty  of  opin-  ing  qualification  to  make  tham  available  as  the  foundations 
ion,  would  fall.  of  a  polity,  it  is  full  of  defects,  to  remedy  which,  so  as  to 

In  France,  it  is  morally  certain  that  at  the  present  mo-  make  it  the  deliberate  expression  of  public  reason,  clear  of 
ment,  if  votes  were  given  to  the  women,  the  first  result  sectional  interest  and  passion,  is  now  the  great  aim  of  politi- 
would  be  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  Bourbons,  with  cal  thought  and  effort.  Those  to  whose  hands  it  is  com- 
their  reactionary  priesthood,  and  the  destruction  of  all  that  mitted  at  this  crisis  are  trustees  for  posterity  of  a  heritage 
has  been  gained  by  the  national  agonies  of  the  last  century,  bought  by  ages  of  effort  and  torrents  of  blood ;  and  they  are 
The  next  result  would  be  a  religious  crusade  against  Gcr-  bound  to  allow  neither  their  own  ambition  nor  that  of  any 
man  Protestanism  and  Italian  freedom.  one  else,  if  they  can  help  it  to  imperil  the  safety  of  their 

But  would  the  men  submit  ?  Would  they,  in  compliance  trust.  That  women  would  be  likely  to  vote  for  one  set  of 
with  the  edict  of  the  women,  and  in  obedience  to  a  woman’s  aspirants  to  political  office  rather  than  for  the  opposite  set, 
government,  haul  down  the  tricolor,  hoist  the  white  flag,  would  be  a  very  bad  reason  for  withholding  from  them  the 
bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Reaction,  and  march  suffrage  even  for  a  day ;  but  that  they  would  probably 
against  the  victors  of  Sedan  in  a  cause  which  they  detest?  overturn  the  institutions  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  world 
This  question  points  to  another  serious  consideration.  It  rest,  is  as  good  a  reason  as  there  can  be  for  withholding 
is  true  that  law  is  much  stronger  now  than  it  was  in  primi-  anything  from  anyboily.  When  free  institutions  are  firmly 
live  or  feudal  times,  and  a  woman  is  more  under  its  protec-  established  in  Europe,  the  question  of  Female  Suffrage  may 
tion  and  less  under  the  private  protection  of  her  husband  perhaps  be  raised  with  less  peril,  so  far  as  political  inter- 
and  her  kinsmen.  But  law,  after  all,  though  the  fact  may  ests  are  concerned ;  but  to  take  a  female  vote  on  their  fate 
be  rough  ami  unwelcome,  rests  at  bottom  on  the  force  of  at  present,  would  be  as  suicidal  as  it  would  have  been  to 
the  community,  and  the  force  of  the  community  is  male,  take  a  female  vote  on  the  issues  between  Charles  the  First 
No  woman  can  imagine  that  her  sex  can  execute,  or  in  case  and  the  Parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  Civil  War. 
of  rebellion  reassert  the  law  ;  for  that  they  must  look  en-  So  far  as  elective  government  has  succeeded,  women  in 
tirely  to  the  men.  The  men  would  be  conscious  of  this,  general  have  fully  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  improvements, 
and  if  any  law  were  made  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  moral  and  material,  which  it  has  produced.  They  are  mis- 
women,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  male  sense  of  justice,  taken  if  they  imagine  that  they  fared  better  under  the  form 
they  would  refuse  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In,  the  United  of  government  which,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  if  they  had 
States  there  have  been  intimations,  on  the  part  of  the  \  the  power,  their  sentiment  would  lead  them  to  restore, 
women,  of  a  desire  to  make  a  very  lavish  use  of  capital  They  were  not  exempt  from  the  misery  and  starvation 
punishment,  hntranimelled  by  the  technical  rules  of  evi-  brought  into  every  home  by  the  ambitious  wars  and  the 
dence,  for  offences  or  supposed  offences  against  the  sex.  general  misrule  of  the  monarchies  or  even  from  the  cruelty 
The  men  would,  of  course,  refuse  execution  ;  law  would  be  of  their  criminal  laws.  Down  to  the  last  days  of  the  mon¬ 
set  at  defiance,  and  government  would  be  overturned,  archy  in  France  women  as  well  as  men  were  broken  alive 
But  the  bad  effects  of  the  public  consciousness  that  execu-  upon  the  wheel  for  theft. 

tive  force  —  the  rude  but  indispensable  basis  6f  law  —  had  It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  discussion  of  the  relative 
been  partly  removed,  and  that  the  law  was  beii^  made  by  excellence,  intellectual  or  moral,  of  the  two  moieties  of 
those  who  had  not  the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect,  would  humanity  would  be  equally  barren  and  irrelevant.  The 
not  be  limited  to  manifest  instances  of  the  influence  of  se.x  only  question  is  as  to  the  proper  spheres  of  the  man  and 
in  legislation.  In  cases  where,  as  in  Jamaica,  an  elective  woman;  and  assuredly,  by  unsexing  women,  we  should  do 
government  has  rested  on  two  races,  equal,  legally  speak-  no  homage  to  their  sex. 

ing,  in  political  power,  but  of  which  one  was  evidently  in-  It  is  alleged  that  female  influence  would  mitigate  the 
ferior  in  real  force  to  the  other,  reverence  for  law  has  been  violence  of  party  politics.  But  what  ground  have  we,  in 
weak,  and  the  result  has  been  disastrous.  There  can  be  reason  or  experience,  for  believing  that  women,  if  intro- 
little  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the  Federal  bayonets  are  re-  duced  into  tbe  political  arena,  would  be  less  violent  than 
moved,  there  will  be  another  case  of  the  same  kind  in  the  men  ?  Hitherto  they  have  been  free  from  political  vices. 
Southern  States  ;  laws  made  by  negro  majorities  will  be  because  they  have  generally  taken  no  part  in  politics,  just 
set  at  defiance  by  the  stronger  race.  To  personal  despot-  as  home  has  been  an  asylum  from  political  rancor,  because 
ism  or  class  domination  civilization  can  put  an  end,  but  political  division  has  not  been  introduced  between  man  and 
it  cannot  eliminate  force.  wife.  But  the  chances  are,  that,  being  more  excitable,  and 

It  is  very  likely  that  in  England,  the  women,  to  reform  having,  with  more  warmth  and  generosity  of  temperament, 
drunken  husbands,  would  vote  tor  extreme  prohibitory  less  power  of  self-control,  women  would,  when  once  engaged 
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in  party  etru^^le?,  be  not  less  but  more  violent  than  men. 
All  our  experience,  in  fact,  points  this  way.  In  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  in  the  revolt  of  the  Commune,  the  women 
notoriously  rivalled  the  men  in  fury  and  atrocity.  The  i 
same  was  the  case  in  the  late  American  Civil  War.  AVhat  i 
has  been  the  eflect  of  public  life  on  the  character  of  the 
women  who  have  thrown  themselves  into  it  in  the  United  | 
States  can  be  doubted  by  no  human  being  ;  and  our  cxpe-  j 
rience  of  female  agitations  in  this  country  seems  to  tell  I 
pretty  much  the  same  tale.  That  party  politics  require 
mitigation,  and  perhaps  something  more,  may  be  readily 
admitted  ;  but  we  are  not  likely  to  make  the  caldron  boil 
lets  bercely  by  flinging  into  it  female  character  and  Home. 

That  Home  would  escape  disturbance  it  is  surely  diflicult 
to  believe.  We  are  told  that  a  difference  of  religion  between 
man  and  wife  (h>es  not  produce  unhappiness.  The  fact 
may  be  doubted  when  the  difference  is  strong.  But  relig¬ 
ion  is  an  affair  of  the  other  world ;  and  it  does  not,  at  all 
events  it  need  not,  bring  people  into  direct,  much  less  into 
public  collision  in  this  world.  A  man  and  his  wife  taking 
opposite  sides  in  politics  would  be  brought  into  direct  and 
public  collision,  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  active 
politicians,  about  a  subject  of  the  most  exciting  kind. 
Would  the  harmony  of  most  households  bear  the  strain  ? 
Would  not  a  husband  who  cared  for  his  own  happiness  be 
apt  to  say  that  if  his  wife  wanted  it  she  might  have  the 
vote,  but  that  there  should  be  only  one  vote  between 
them  ? 

Men  are  not  good  housekeepers,  and  there  need  not  be 
anything  disparaging  in  saying  that  women,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  likely  to  be  good  politicians.  Most  of  them,  after  all, 
will  be  married,  and  their  sphere  will  be  one  in  which  they 
do  not  directly  feel  the  effects  of  good  or  bad  government, 
which  are  directly  felt  by  the  man  who  goes  forth  to  labor, 
and  the  practical  sense  of  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
forms  the  political  wisdom,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind.  Nor  would  there  be  anything,  generally 
speaking,  to  balance  the  judgment,  as  it  is  balanced  in  men 
by  the  variety  of  practical  needs  and  considerations.  Even 
with  male  constituencies,  particular  questions  are  apt  to 
become  too  predominant,  and  to  lead  to  the  exaction  of 
tyrannical  pledges  and  to  narrow  ostracism  of  conscientious 
public  men.  But  with  Female  Sufl'rage  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  always  a  woman’s  question,  of  a  kind  appealing  to 
sentiment,  such  as  the  question  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  which  demagogues  would  take  care  to  provide,  and 
which  would  swallow  up  every  other  question,  and  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  public  men  who  might  refuse  to  take  the 
woman’s  pledge.  With  Female  Suffrage,  the  question  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  would  probably  have  made  a 
clean  sweep  at  the  last  general  election  of  all  the  best  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Mill  had  persuaded  himself  that  great  capacity  for 
government  had  been  displayed  by  women,  and  th.tt  there 
was  urgent  necessity  for  bringing  them  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  state.  But  he  can  hardly  be  serious  when  he 
cites  as  an  instance  of  female  rule  a  constitutional  queen 
whose  excellence  consists  in  never  doing  any  act  of  govern¬ 
ment  except  under  the  guidance  of  her  Ministers.  The 
queens  regnant  or  consort,  before  our  monarchy  became 
constitutional,  who  may  be  said  to  have  wielded  power, 
are  the  Empress  Queen  Matilda,  Eleanor  the  wife  of  Henry 
H.,  Isabella  the  wife  of  Edward  II.,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Henrietta  Maria.  Not  much  can  be 
made  of  this  list,  when  it  is  considered  that  both  Margaret 
of  Anjou  and  Henrietta  Maria  were,  by  their  temper,  prin¬ 
cipal  causes  of  civil  wars,  and  that  the  statesmanship  of 
Elizabeth  has  totally  collapsed  between  Mr.  Froude’s  first 
volume  and  his  last,  while  her  feminine  relations  with 
Leicester  and  other  favorites  have  contracted  a  much  more 
ominous  complexion  in  a  political  as  well  as  in  a  moral 
mint  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Edward  I.,  and  certain  that  Caroline, 
the  wife  of  George  H.,  rendered,  in  a  womanly  way,  high 
services  to  the  state.  Mr.  Mill  says,  from  his  experience 
at  the  India  Office,  that  the  queens  in  India  are  better 
than  the  kings.  But  the  reason  is  obvious.  British  pro- 
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tection  has  suspended  the  operation  of  the  rude  checks  on 
the  vices  of  Indian  despots,  and  a  woman  brought  up  in  the 
zenana,  though  she  cannot  possibly  be  a  good  ruler,  may 
well  be  better  than  a  hog  or  a  tiger. 

Neither  the  cases  of  queens,  however,  nor  those  of  female 
regents  of  the  Netherlands,  to  which  Mr.  Mill  gives  so 
strange  a  turn  (as  though  Charles  V.  and  Philip* II.  had 
preferred  females,  on  account  of  their  ability,  to  male  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house),  are  in  point.  They  all  belong  to  the 
hereditary  system,  under  which  these  ladies  were  called  to 
power  by  birth  or  appointment,  and  surrounded  by  coun¬ 
sellors  from  whose  policy  it  is  scarcely*  possible  to  distin¬ 
guish  that  of  the  sovereign.  Under  the  elective  system, 
women  would  have  to  make  their  own  way  to  seats  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  to  office  by  the  same  means  as  male  |>oIiticians, 
by  canvassing,  stum[)ing,  wrestling  with  competitors  in  de¬ 
bate ;  and  the  female  character  would  be  e.Ximsed  to  influ¬ 
ences  entirely  different  from  those  which  operated  on  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Castile. 

Without  pressing  the  argument  against"  Premiers  in  the 
family  way"  too  far,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  women 
who  would  best  represent  their  sex,  and  whose  opinions 
would  be  worth  most,  would  be  generally  excluded  from 
public  life  by  conjugal  and  maternal  duty.  Success  with 
popular  constituencies  would  probably  fall  to  the  lot,  not 
of  the  grave  matrons  and  spinsters  whom  Mr.  Mill  evidently 
has  in  view,  but  of  dashing  adventuresses,  whose  methods 
of  captivating  their  constituents  would  often  be  by  no  means 
identical  with  legislative  wisdom,  or  calculated  to  increase 
our  veneration  for  their  sex. 

Mr.  Mill  is  the  real  father  of  the  whole  movement ;  the 
arguments  of  its  other  champions  are  mere  reproductions 
of  his.  Whatever  biased  his  mind,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
carefully  noted ;  and  again  it  must  be  said  that  he  was 
possessed  by*  an  illusion  — an  illusion  beautiful  and  touch¬ 
ing,  but  still  an  illusion  — as  to  the  political  genius  of  his 
wile.  He  has  given  us  the  means  of  judging  of  her  specu¬ 
lative  powers,  and  even  they,  it  is  evident,  were  not  ex¬ 
traordinarily  high. 

That  there  are  women  eminently  capable  of  understand 
ing  and  discussing  political  questions  nobody  will  deny. 
These  will  find  a  sphere  in  the  press,  through  which  many 
men  exercise  a  ])Ower  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  indiffer 
ence  whether  they  have  a  vote  or  not.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  expedient  to  put  political  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  whole  sex  ;  much  less  that  it  is  exi)edient  to 
do  so  at  a  moment  when  it  is  morally  certain  that  they 
would  use  their  powef  to  cancel  a  good  deal  of  what  has 
been  done  in  their  interest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  their  part 
ners,  by  the  efforts  of  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

Some  supporters  of  the  movement  flatter  themselves  that 
women  would  always  vote  for  peace,  and  that  Female  Suf¬ 
frage  would  consequently  be  a  short  method  of  ridding  the 
world  of  war  and  standing  armies.  Such  experience  as 
we  have  hardly  warrants  this  anticipation.  Female  Sov 
ereigns,  as  a  rule,  have  not  been  eminently  pacific.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  four  contemporary  male  rulers 
who  made  more  wars  than  Catherine  the  Second  of  Russia, 
Maria  Theresa,  Aladaine  de  Pompadour  (who  ruled  France 
in  the  name  of  her  lover),  and  the  Termagant,  as  Carlyle 
calls  her,  of  Spain.  It  is  widely  believed  that  the  late 
Empress  of  the  French,  inspired  by  her  Jesuits,  was  a 
principal  mover  in  the  attack  on  Germany.  Those  who 
know  the  Southern  States  say  that  the  women  there  are 
far  more  ready  to  renew  the  Civil  War  than  the  men.  The 
most  effective  check  on  war  is,  to  use  the  American  phrase, 
that  every  one  should  do  his  own  fighting.  But  this  check 
cannot  be  applied  to  women,  who  will  be  comparatively 
irresponsible  in  voting  for  war.  A  woman,  in  fact,  can 
never  be  a  full  citizen  in  countries  where,  as  in  Germany, 
it  is  a  part  of  a  citizen’s  duty  to  bear  arms. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  there  are  certain  specific  griev¬ 
ances  under  which  women  labor,  and  which  call  for  imme¬ 
diate  redress,  but  of  which  redress  cannot  be  had  unless 

t  women  are  empowered  to  extort  it  from  their  husbands 
and  brothers  at  the  polls.  Of  course  if  there  is  wrong, 
and  wrong  to  half  humanity,  which  cannot  be  righted  in 
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any  other  way,  we  must  at  once  accept  Female  SuflVapje, 
whatever  perils  it  may  entail. 

In  the  United  States  the  grievance  of  which  most  is 
heard  is  the  tyrannical  stringency  of  the  marriage  tie, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  gives  a  man  property  in  a  woman,  and 
unduly  interferes  with  the  freedom  and  genuineness  of 
affection.  Some  of  the  language  used  is  more  startling 
than  this,  and  if  reproduced  might  unfairly  prejudice  the 
case.  But  male  legislatures  in  the  United  States  have 
alrea<ly  c.arried  the  liberty  of  divorce  so  far,  that  the  next 
step  would  be  the  total  abolition  of  marriage  and  the 
destruction  of  the  family.  The  women  themselves  have 
now,  it  is  said,  begun  to  draw  back.  They  have  probably 
become  aware  that  liberty  of  divorce  must  be  reciprocal, 
that  marriage  is  preeminently  a  restraint  placed  on  the 
passions  of  the  man  in  the  interest  of  .the  woman,  that  a 
woman  loses  her  charms  more  easily  than  she  loses  her 
need  of  a  protector,  and  that  to  the  children,  divorce  is 
moral  and  social  ruin.  Mr.  Mill  demands  for  the  “  slave  ” 
the  privilege  of  changing  her  master;  he  forgets  that  he 
would  at  the  same  time  give  the  master  the  privilege 
of  changing  his  slave. 

The  question,  of  which  more  is  heard  here,  as  to  the 
right  of  women  to  the  control  of  their  own  property,  was 
one  the  importance  of  which  was  not  likel\»to  be  fully  per¬ 
ceived  while  comparatively  few  women  earned  their  own 
bread.  However,  now  ihat  it  is  perceived,  the  British  leg¬ 
islature  has  at  least  gone  so  far  in  removing  anomalies  that 
it  need  not  despair  of  seeing  itself  do  complete  justice. 
In  the  Uniteil  States,  male  legislatures,  so  far  from  being 
unwilling,  display  almost  an  exaggerated  propensity  to 
sever  the  interest  of  the  wife  from  that  of  the  husband. 
An  eminent  American  jurist  told  the  writer  that  he  knew 
a  case  in  which  a  woman  was  compelling  her  husband  to 
work  lor  her  as  a  hired  laborer,  and  another  in  which  a 
woman  had  accomplished  a  divorce  by  simply  shuttincr  the 
door  of  the  house,  which  was  her  own  propertv,  in  her 
husband’s  face.  After  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
man  remains  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  woman 
and  her  children,  and  that  the  analogy  of  a  commercial 
partnership  which  is  in  vogue  with  the  champions  of 
Woman’s  llights  in  the  United  States,  is  very  far  from 
holding  good:  commercial  justice  between  themselves  and 
their  husbands  is  not  what  the  women  really  want.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  male  has  by  nature  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  over  the  female  which  no  legislature  on 
earth  can  annul ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  both  sexes,  but  especially  in  the  interest  of  women,  to 
render  the  restraint  of  marriage  acceptable,  not  only  to 
persons  of  cultivated  sensibility,  but  to  ordinary  men. 
If  the  ideal  of  marriage  which  floats  in  the  pages’ of  Mr. 
Mill  were  actually  embodied  in  legislation,  and  the  hus¬ 
band  were  stripped  of  all  conjugal  rights,  and  left  with 
nothing  but  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  family, 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  result  among  the  coarser 
masses  of  mankind  might  be  the  increase  of  license  and  the 
consequent  degradation  of  women. 

It  is  commonly  said  in  the  United  St.ates  by  the  Woman’s 
Rights  party,  that  women  are  underpaid  for  their  labor, 
and  a  vague  hope  is  held  out  that  this  might  be  set  right 
by  female  legislation.  In  most  fields  of  industry  women 
are  new-comers,  and  on  all  new-comers  old  custom  is  apt 
at  first  to  bear  hard.  Female  singers,  pianoforte  players, 
novelists,  painters,  milliners,  are  not  underpai<l.  If  female 
clerks  and  school-mistresses  are  paid  less  than  male  clerks 
and  school  masters,  this  may  be  partly  because  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  calling  is  an  element  of  value,  and  women  are 
taken  off  by  marriage.  That  a  New  Yorker  will  persist, 
out  of  regard  for  the  aristocracy  of  sex,  in  paying  a  man  a 
high  price  for  his  labor,  when  he  can  get  the  work  done  as 
well  for  less  money  by  a  woman,  is  not  much  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  But  that  legislatures,  male  or  female,  could 
equalize  wages,  few  will  be  credulous  enough  to  believe, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  attempt  might  be  made. 

As  to  domestic  cruelty,  if  it  can  be  stopped  by  any  ex¬ 
tension  of  (he  criminal  law,  there  is  surely  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  believing  that  male  legislatures  are  unwilling  to 


I  perforin  that  duty  ;  though  of  course  criminal  legislation  in 
I  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  to  be  elleciive,  must  keep  term'* 
I  with  reason  and  justice.  In  fact,  in  this  matter,  women 
'  .ire  probably  lietter  in  the  present  hands  than  they  would 
be  in  their  own.  The  source  of  these  infamies  and  hor- 
,  rors  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun<lred  is  drink;  and 
:  if  the  member  for  Marylebone,  instead  of  tampering  with 
i  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  will  turn  his  mind  to  the 
;  improvement  and  extension  of  the  legislation  commenced 
under  the  late  government  against  intemperance,  he  will 
deserve  in  the  highest  ilegree  the  gratitude  of  women  in 
1  general,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  the  greatest 
I  claim  to  our  sympathy. 

I  The  case  of  women  is  not  that  of  an  unenfranchised 
I  class,  the  interest  of  which  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  en¬ 
franchised.  The  great  mass  of  them  are  completely  iden¬ 
tified  in  interest  with  their  husbands,  while  even  those  who 
I  are  not  married  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  class,  or  to 
j  have  any  common  interest  other  than  mere  sex,  which  is 
liable  to  be  unfairly  all’ected  by  class  legislation.  There 
'  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  Parliament  should  not  do  justice 
in  any  practical  question  relative  to  the  rights  of  women 
which  in.ay  be  brought  before  it,  as  it  has  already  done 
justice  in  several  such  questions,  without  invoking  upon 
itself  the  coercion  of  Female  Suffrage. 
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!  It  is  nearly  a  century  since  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley, 

!  on  exposing  iron  nails  to  the  action  of  nitric  oxide,  dis- 
'  covered  a  gas  whose  properties,  he  admits,  upset  his  most 
'  cherished  ideas,  being  of  such  a  nature  that  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  beforehand  to  pronounce  them  incompatible. 

I  What  puzzled  him  was,  that  whilst  the  gas  was  almost  in- 
i  stantly  fatal  to  animals  placed  in  it,  yet  it  supported  and 
i  even  intensified  the  flame  of  a  candle.  To  this  anomalous 
;  gas  he  gave  the  name  of  “  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air  ;  ” 

\  which,  however,  gave  place  to  that  of  “  nitrous  oxide,”  on 
'  the  science  of  chemistry  soon  after  being  emancipated  from 
!  the  “  phlogiston  ”  theory.  But  it  is  not  with  the  name  of 
'  its  discoverer,  but  with  that  of  another  Jfreat  chemist,  that 
I  this  remarkable  gas  will  be  forever  associated.  The  story 
'  of  how  the  latter  came  to  investigate  its  properties  is  worth 
I  recalling.  At  the  end  of  last  century  there  lived  at  Clif¬ 
ton  a  physician  named  Dr.  Beddoes,  a  man  of  great  abili- 
I  ties,  and  of  restless  mental  energy,  which,  however,  was 
I  not  seldom  misilirected.  He  was  all  his  life  a  man  of  hob- 
I  bies.  and  one  of  them  was,  that  disease  could  be  cured  by 
!  the  inhalation  of  factitious  airs,”  th.at  is,  artificially  gen- 
I  erated  gases.  Most  of  the  elementary  and  compound  gases. 

!  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  had  been  only  recently  discov- 
I  ered.  Of  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  a  good 
deal  was  already  known,  but  their  physiological,  and  con¬ 
sequently  their  therapeutical  qualities  had  been  little  in¬ 
vestigated.  To  a  man  of  active  imaginative  ficulty  like 
Beddoes,  the  possibilities  of  the  application  of  these  aerial 
fluids  to  the  cure  of  disease  opened  up  a  boundless  field  of 
speculation.  He  gave  up  the  chemical  lectureship  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  order  to  devofe  himself  to  a  course  of  research  into 
the  curative  virtues  of  various  gases.  For  this  purpose,  he 
took  a  house  in  Bristol;  but  when  his  landlord,  and  his 
neighbors  in  Hope  Square,  came  to  know  of  his  object, 
they  were  not  a  little  troubled  in  spirit,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  permitted  a 
peaceful  occupation  of  the  premises.  The  fear  was,  that 
the  house,  or,  possibly,  fhe  whole  square,  might  some  fine 
morning  be  propelled  skywards  by  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  imprisoned  “  airs,”  or  that  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
might  be  poisoned  by  the  fumes  generated  in  their  produc¬ 
tion.  When  these  alarming  anticipations  had  been  allayed, 
the  sanguine  doctor  set  hard  to  work,  and  in  a  few  years 
managed  so  thoroughly  to  imbue  others  with  his  own  hopes 
and  ideas,  that  in  1798  the  British  Medical  Pneumatic  In¬ 
stitution  was  established  by  public  subscription.  Its 
founder  had  the  sagacity  to  recognize  the  great  merit  of 
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some  pspers  on  Light  and  Heat,  written  by  a  young  man 
of-only  nineteen  years  of  age,  living  in  one  of  the  remotest 
parts  of  Cornwall.  To  him  Beddoes  at  once  offered  the 
scientific  superintendence  of  the  new  Institution,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  laboratory  for  experiment,  a  hospital,  and  a  lect¬ 
uring  theatre.  Humphry  Davy  —  for  he  it  was  —  eagerly 
accepted  an  appointment  so  congenial  to  his  tastes. 

The  young  chemist  forthwith  began  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  physiological  effects  of  different  gases,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  mote  than  once  all  but  killed  himself, 
by  resolutely  inhaling  some  of  the  most  deadly  aerial  fluids. 
One  of  the  very  first  of  the  gases  to  which  he  turned  his 
attention  was  Priestley’s  “  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air.” 
Shortly  before,  an  American  chemist,  named  Mitchell,  bad 
propounded  a  theory  of  contagion  by  which  this  gas  was 
credited  with  a  capacity  of  mischief-working  perfectly  ap¬ 
palling.  It  was  stated  to  be  the  active  principle  in  all  con¬ 
tagion,  and  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  most  terrible 
effects  when  respired  in  the  minutest  quantities,  or  even 
when  applied  to  the  skin.  To  investigate  the  qualities  of 
so  pestilent  an  “  air  ”  required  some  little  courage.  Davy 
first  satisfied  himself  by  cautious  attempts,  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  that  the  gas  could  l>e  breathed,  at  least  in  small 
quantities,  without  any  of  the  dire  effects  ascribed  to  it. 
It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  in  Davy’s  experiments 
the  gas  was  inhaled  in  a  diluted  form,  as  his  arrangements 
did  not  provide  for  a  complete  exclusion  of  the  air  in  the 
course  of  the  ex{)eriment.  Convinced  that  it  was  so  far  in¬ 
nocuous,  he  at  last  determined  on  inhaling  continuously  a 
tolerably  large  quantity  of  the  gas.  He  found  that  the 
first  inspirations  caused  slight  giddiness;  this  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  uncommon  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head ;  then 
shortly  after  came  a  sensation  analogous  to  gentle  pressure 
on  all  the  muscles,  attended  by  a  highly  pleasurable  thrill¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  the  chest  and  e.xtremities.  “  The  ob¬ 
jects  around  me,”  he  says,  “  became  dazzling,  and  my 
hearing  more  acute,  and  at  last  an  irresistible  propensity 
to  action  was  indulged  in.  I  recollect  but  indistinctly 
what  followed ;  1  know  that  my  motions  were  various  and 
violent.”  These  eflects  soon  ceased  on  discontinuing  the 
respiration. 

'This  experiment  showed  Davy  that  he  had  got  to  do 
with  a  gas  of  very  extraordinary  physiological  properties, 
and  it  stimulated  him  to  further  investigation.  He  soon 
found  that  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  was  diminished  when 
too  large  a  quantity  was  respired ;  and  further,  that  the 
mental  effects  were  by  no  means  uniform,  but  depended  to 
a  considerable  degree  on  the  bodily  and  mental  condition 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  Sometimes  the  feelings 
produced  were  those  of  intense  intoxication,  attended  by 
but  little  pleasure ;  while  at  other  times  the  respiration  of 
the  gas  gave  rise  to  sublime  emotions,  connected  with 
highly  vivid  ideas.  He  noticed  that  the  delight  was  al¬ 
ways  most  intense  when  he  inhaled  the  gas  after  excite¬ 
ment,  whether  from  moral  or  physical  causes.  The  most 
remarkable  experiment  which  he  made  was  one  intended 
to  test  the  effects  of  the  long-continued  inhalation  of  the 
gas  in  a  form  more  diluted  than  ordinary.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  shut  himself  up  in  an  air-tight  chamber  filled  with 
the  diluted  gas.  We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  impressions;  but  after  remaining  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  desire  for  action  became  so 
painful  that  he  came  out,  and  immediately  thereafter  be¬ 
gan  anew  to  respire  the  gas  from  a  silken  bag.  His  feel¬ 
ings  were  now  raised  to  a  state  which  he  evidently  finds  it 
difficult  to  portray  in  words :  “  A  thrilling  extending  from 
the  chest  to  the  extremities  was  almost  immediately  pro¬ 
duced.  1  felt  a  sense  of  tangible  extension  highly  pleasur¬ 
able  in  every  limb ;  my  visible  impressions  were  dazzling, 
and  apparently  magnified.  By  degrees,  as  the  pleasura¬ 
ble  sensations  increased,  I  lost  all  connection  with  exter¬ 
nal  things ;  trains  of  vivid  visible  images  rapidly  passed 
through  my  mind,  and  were  connected  with  words  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  pro<luce  perceptions  perfectly  novel.  I 
existed  in  a  world  of  newly  connected  and  newly  modi¬ 
fied  ideas.  I  theorized ;  I  imagined  1  made  discoveries.” 
When  awakened  from  this  semi-delirious  trance  hy  the 
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bag  being  withdrawn  from  his  mouth,  he  says  :  “  Indigna¬ 
tion  and  pride  were  the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  per- 
'  sons  about  me.  My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and  suh- 
'  lime.  As  I  recovered  my  former  state  of  mind,  I  felt  an 
inclination  to  communicate  the  discoveries  I  had  made 
I  during  the  experiment.  I  endeavored  to  recall  the  ideas; 

;  they  were  feeble  and  inlistinct.  One  collection  of  terms, 

\  however,  presented  itself;  and  with  the  most  intense  be- 
I  lief  and  prophetic  manner,  I  exclaimed :  “  Nothing  exists 
but  thoughts  I  The  universe  is  composed  of  impressions, 

I  ideas,  pleasures,  and  pains  I  ’  ”  Here,  then,  to  all  appear- 
!  ance,  was  the  discovery  of  a  panacea  for  human  ills,  such 
as  had  never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  poet  to  con- 
1  ceive.  De  Quincey  says,  that  when  he  first  experienced 
,  the  pleasures  of  opium  eating,  he  felt  that  he  had  made  the 
;  discovery  that  happiness  was  a  thing  which  could  be  bot- 
;  tied  in  a  small  phial  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

;  But  here  was  not  happiness  merely,  but  ecstasy  —  not,  in- 
'  deed,  in  quite  so  compact  and  portable  a  form,  but  easily 
j  generated  in  any  quantity  by  the  simple  process  of  decom- 
I  posing  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  heat !  In  establishing  his 
I  Institution,  Dr.  Beddoes  had  in  view  only  to  cure  and  alle- 
j  viate,  by  means  of  his  “  airs,”  the  diseases  of  the  body. 

I  Might  he  not  now,  with  this 
* 

'  Sweet  oblivions  antidote, 

I  Cleanse  the  staffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Davy’s  discovery,  of  course,  soon  got  wind,  and  the 
British  Medical  Pneumatic  Institution  found  itself  famous. 
It  was  now  visited  by  many  literary  and  scientific  men, 
curious  to  experience  the  effects  of  the  wonder-working  gas. 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Lovell  Edgeworth,  and  Dr.  Koget, 
were  among  the  number  of  those  experimented  on.  Its 
effects  were  found  to  vary  very  much  in  different  constitu¬ 
tions.  Some  were  obviously  much  more  'susceptible  to  its 
influence  than  others,  but  all  in  more  or  less  degree  bore 
testimony  to  its  exhilarating  qualities,  and  its  power  to 
produce  new  and  delightful  sensations. 

But  the  question  still  remained  to  be  tested,  whether  an 
agent  whose  effects  on  the  constitution  were  so  singularly 
manifested,  possessed  any  useful  qualities  to  sanction  its 
administration  in  cases  of  disease.  Did  this  entrancing 
“  air  ”  resemble  in  its  influence  the  serviceable  Scotch 
brownie,  or  only  one  of  those  fantastic  sprites  whose  pranks 
are  of  little  or  no  earthly  use  to  any  one  ?  Experience 
soon  appeared  to  show  that  “  laughing  gas,”  hy  which 
name  it  was  now  popularly  known  (though  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  its  action  on  some  persons  is  to  cause  hysterical 
weeping),  was  of  little  use  except  as  a  kind  of  physiologi¬ 
cal  curiosity.  Dr.  Beddoes  tried  its  therapeutic  virtues  in 
various  ailments,  but  with  little  effect,  except,  indeed,  that 
in  one  case  a  few  whiffs  of  it  nearly  liberated  a  patient  from 
all  her  mortal  ills.  One  or  two  psychologists,  also,  curious 
to  establish  its  precise  effects  on  the  mental  faculties,  and 
possibly  hopeful,  through  the  exaltation  of  the  intellectual 
powers  produced  by  it,  to  solve  some  great  psychological 
problem,  subjected  themselves  to  its  influence,  but,  as  the 
result  of  Davy’s  last-mentioned  experiment  might  have  in¬ 
dicated,  with  no  effect.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  tells  us, 
half-laughingly,  half-gravely,  that  on  one  occasion  he  in¬ 
haled  V  pretty  full  dose  of  ether  —  a  substance  whose  phys¬ 
iological  effects  closely  resemble  in  many  points  those  of 
nitrous  oxide  —  with  the  determination  to  put  on  record, 
at  the  earliest  moment  of  regaining  consciousness,  the 
thought  he  should  find  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  relates 
that,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  ether,  “  the  veil  of 
eternity  was  lifted,  the  one  great  truth  which  underlies  all 
human  experience,  and  is  the  key  to  all  the  mysteries  that 
philosophy  has  sought  in  vain  to  solve,  flashed  upon  me  in 
a  sudden  revelation.  Henceforth,  all  was  clear;  a  few 
words  had  uplifted  my  intelligence  to  the  level  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  cherubim.  As  my  natural  condition  re¬ 
turned,  I  remembered  my  resolution,  and  staggering  to  my 
desk,  I  wrote,  in  ill-shaped  straggling  characters,  the  all- 
embracing  truth  still  glimmering  in  my  consciousness. 
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The  words  were  these  (children  will  smile,  the  wise  will 
ponder)  :  A  strong  smelt  of  turpentine  prevails  throughout.” 

After  the  time  of  Davy,  langhing-gas  was  almost  thrown 
aside  by  inen  of  science,  as  it  did  not  appear  cap.able  of 
subserving  any  useful  function.  It  now  fell  into  somewhat  | 
disreputable  company.  Electro-biologists,  peripatetic  lect-  j 
uring  mesmerists,  and  others  of  the  like  stamp,  pretended 
publicly  to  exhibit  its  physiological  properties.  But  it 
eventually  showed  itself  possessed  of  (jualities  which  fitted  ' 
it  for  better  society.  Davy  himself,  with  the  prescience  of  . 
genius,  suggested  an  application  of  it  which  may  be  said  to  i 
be  the  first  practical  hint  towards  the  use  of  our  modern  ! 
anicsthetics.  “  As  nitrous  oxide,”  he  says,  “  seems  capa-  I 
ble  of  destroying  physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used 
with  advantage  during  surgical  operations.”  It  was  more 
than  sixty  years  after  this  suggestion  had  been  made,  be¬ 
fore  the  gas  began  to  be  used  as  an  anmsthetic.  It  was  in 
America  that  nitrous  oxide  (as  well  as  chloroform)  was 
first  employed  to  produce  insensibility ;  and  from  that 
country  it  was  introduced  into  England  as  a  tried  and  use¬ 
ful  anaesthetic,  in  1868.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
gas  is  inhaled,  not  in  the  diluted  form  in  which  Davy  used 
it,  but  entirely  free  from  all  admixture  of  atmospheric  air. 

It  is  now  the  anmsthetic  commonly  used  by  dentists.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  operating  surgeon,  it  is  not  well  adapted, 
as  the  period  of  insensibility  from  one  administration  lasts 
only  about  a  minute,  or  a  minute  and  a  half  at  furthest. 
But,  for  the  purpose  of  the  dentist,  this  period  is  usually 
sufficient;  and  one  of  the  commonest  of  dental  operations 
may  now  be  submitted  to  with  perfect  freedom  from  pain. 
The  rapidity  with  which  insensibility  is  produced,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  unpleasant  odor  or  troublesome  after-effects, 
and  its  comparative  safety,  all  eminently  fit  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  it  is  now  commonly  applied.  The  chief  dis¬ 
advantage  in  its  employment,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  the 
costliness  of  the  apparatus  for  making  and  administering 
it;  but  this  is  now  in  some  measure  obviated,  as  the  gas 
may  be  procured  in  small  compass  in  a  liquid  form,  and 
liberated  for  use  as  required. 

The  most  recent  experimental  application  of  nitrous  ox-  | 
ide  in  this  country  involves  a  return  to  the  idea  of  the  old 
Bristol  physician.  Dr.  Beddoes,  we  have  seen,  applied  it 
to  diseased  bodies ;  but,  obvious  as  the  idea  appears,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  its  peculiar  ' 
action  rather  indicated  its  applicability  to  mental  maladies,  j 
An  agent  capable  of  stimulating  the  ^mental  powers,  and  j 
producing  exalted  emotions,  would,  of  all  others,  appear  I 
suited  to  that  class  of  the  mentally  alienated  who  remain  I 
continually  plunged  in  the  depths  of  melancholy.  The  gas  | 
in  its  dilute  form  has  lately  been  tried  in  this  class  of  men¬ 
tal  diseases ;  but  the  published  accounts  do  not  permit  us  ] 
to  say  that  the  results  are  very  encouraging.  For  the 
time,  it  is  true,  it  wonderfully  stimulates  the  dormant  men¬ 
tal  powers,  and  enables  the  sufferer  to  recall  with  vivid¬ 
ness  the  events  of  the  past.  Even  in  cases  in  which  the 
power  of  coherent  speech  appeared  to  have  been  lost  for¬ 
ever,  the  inhalation  of  the  gas  has  eniibled  the  patients  to 
relate,  in  a  collected  manner,  long  passages  of  their  past 
lives.  For  the  moment,  it  often  gives  a  new  direction  to 
the  thoughts,  changing  in  a  marked  manner  the  current  of 
the  ideas.  But  the  effects  are  only  transient ;  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  were  we  aciiuainted  with  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
gas,  this  tentative  application  of  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
mistake.  But  in  regard  to  this  question  of  its  physiologi¬ 
cal  action  —  what  changes  it  undergoes  and  effects  within 
the  body  —  there  is  hardly  anything  yet  known. 
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III. 

Well,  we  have  come  now  to  the  cbiefest  among  our  Mas¬ 
ters  of  Etching  —  the  last  Dutchman  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal  —  he  in  whose  work  is  resumed  the  excellence  and 
power  of  the  whole  Netherlands  school :  he  whose  art,  like 


that  of  our  own  more  limited  Hogarth,  is  an  art  of  “remon¬ 
strance,”  and  not  of  “  rapture.” 

Rembrandt  has  had  biographers  enough^  but  their  disa¬ 
greements  have  involved  his  life  in  mystery.  Latest  re¬ 
search  appears,  however,  to  show  that  he  was  born  in  1606, 
on  the  l-oth  of  July,  and  that  he  died  at  Amsterdam 
with  proper  bourgeois  comfort,  and  not  at  Stockholm,  mis¬ 
erably,  in  the  first  days  of  October,  1660.  Thu  son  of  a 
miller,  whose  mill  was  in  the  city  of  Leyden,  he  went  of 
college  in  that  city  as  boy  and  youth ;  and  in  days  before 
it  was  the  fashion,  in  the  backward  North,  to  be  a  painter 
of  culture,  he  neglected  his  studies  to  grapple  early  with 
art.  Owing  little  even  of  technical  excellence  to  any  mas¬ 
ter  at  all  —  owing  most  to  perseverance  and  set  purpose, 
and  ready  hand  and  observant  eye  —  he  settled  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  16.30,  when  twenty- four  years  ohl;  sure  already  of 
profitable  service  in  fixing  upon  canvas  no  fleeting  beauty 
of  maiden  or  child,  but  those  stern  burgher  faces,  laden 
with  thought  and  with  past  toil,  which  even  then  charmed 
and  impressed  him  more  strongly  than  any  other  thing  he 
saw  in  the  bounded  city  streets  or  under  the  far-reaching 
skies — skies,  you  remember,  that  stretched  like  a  gray 
Canopy  over  those  flats  of  field,  canal,  and  foot-bridge 
which  formed  the  landscape  of  his  youth,  and,  touched  by 
a  magic  hand,  passed  long  afterwards  into  the  landscape 
of  his  art. 

His  success  was  early :  perhaps  not  very  brilliant  at  the 
beginning,  but  from  the  first  substantial.  He  has  taken  to 
etching  two  years  before  his  settlement  in  .Vmsterdam,  and 
has  pursued  that  art  diligently  during  the  first  years  of  his 
residence.  His  mother’s  face  —  wise,  worthy,  and  even 
handsome ;  his  own  face,  rough  and  keen,  and  beautiful, 
like  his  work,  by  its  expression  ;  incidents,  light  or  low, 
of  the  city  streets  or  long  stretching  highways  —  these  are 
his  subjects  in  the  earlier  years.  Then  he  turns  to  relig¬ 
ious  work,  and  then  to  portrait-painting.  It  is  probable 
that  he  painted  many  an  obscure  portrait  before  we  have 
record  of  his  labors  in  this  kind ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
he  gradually  takes  his  place  in  good  burgher  society  — rich, 
pious,  or  intellectual — executing,  in  1635,  his  portrait  of 
Uytenbogaert,  the  minister  of  the  sect  known  as  the  Remon¬ 
strants  ;  in  1636,  the  portrait  of  Janus  Svlvius.  This  sec¬ 
ond  divine  was  probably  made  known  t<?  him  through  his 
young  wife — for  Rembrandt,  prospering  early,  had  some¬ 
what  early  married  :  h,ad  married,  too,  a  woman  of  fair 
fortune  and  good  position  in  the  town.  Saskia  Uylenburg 
was  her  name.  She  died  eight  years  after  her  marriage ; 
leaving  one  child,  a  boy,  Titus,  who  in  due  time  became  a 
painter,  never  much  known  or  greatly  esteemed,  and  who 
died  in  1668,  a  year  or  two  before  his  father. 

Rembrandt,  a  widower,  is  busy  with  his  work  and  with 
society  ;  living  in  a  house  in  the  Breestraat,  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  quarter,  near  St.  Anthony’s  Bridge,  and  collecting  in 
that  hou.se  a  whole  museum  of  works  of  art :  mediasval  ar¬ 
mor,  and  antique  bronzes,  prints  by  Lukas  van  Leyden, 
and  prints  as  precious  by  Alantegna,  and  oil  paintings  by 
contemporary  hands.  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  work  are 
alike  interesting  to  him ;  but  it  is  from  the  mediasval  spirit 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  Renaissance  that  he  learns. 
In  his  “  Christ  driving  the  Money-changers  out  of  the 
Temple,”  he  takes  the  whole  figure  of  Christ  from  a  wood- 
cut  of  Albert  Diirer’s.  Italian  art  of  the  sixteenth  century 
he  admires,  but  ho  borrows  nothing  from  it.  “  Ce  fut 
prdcisdinent  le  plus  grand  trait  de  son  gdnie,  d’avoir  ad- 
mird  tout  sans  rien  imitcr;  d’avoir  connu  les  beautes  d’un 
autre  art,  et  d’etre  restd  toujours  dans  le  sien.” 

In  the  Breestraat  he  opened  his  studio.  There  Gerard 
Dow,  Ferdinand  Bol,  Van  Vliet,  Philippe  de  Koning,  and 
Gerbrandt  van  den  Eckhout  were  his  pupils.  He  did  not 
make  mere  imitators.  An  individual  capacity,  brought 
within  the  influence  of  his  power  and  fame,  was  strength¬ 
ened  and  developed,  but  remained  individual  still.  It  was 
for  the  preservation  of  individuality  that  he  decreed  that 
each  pupil  should  work  unobserved  of  the  rest ;  each  in 
his  place  apart. 

I  have  said  that  Rembrandt  was  occupied  with  society^ 
but  not  indeed  with  society  as  the  word  is  very  often  nn- 
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derctood.  He  sought  the  company  of  grave  and  thought¬ 
ful  men  to  feed  his  intellect  — sought  also,  I  suppose,  some 
company  less  elevated,  in  hours  when  his  object  was  either 
frank  diversion  or  the  observation  of  things  outside  his 
common  circle.  His  nature  was  developed  on  many  sides : 
his  friendships  and  associations  were  of  many  kinds.  Even 
the  habits  ot  his  home,  the  time  and  quality  of  his  meals, 
varied  from  day  to-day.  Now  he  has  a  banquet  with  a 
citizen  who  is  famous ;  now  he  eats  a  herring  and  some 
cheese  by  himself.  And  so  one  is  told  that  his  nature  was 
mean  and  stingy  and  low ;  that  the  god  of  his  idolatry 
was  money,  and  that  his  best-loved  friends  were  friends  of 
the  pot-house  in  the  Breestraat.  Yet  this  is  the  man  who 
waits  all  day  in  an  auction-room  to  buy  a  print  by  the 
great  engraver  of  Leyden  —  the  man  whe  waits  there  and 
will  pay  any  price  rather  than  fail  to  acquire  it.  This  is 
the  man  to  whom  the  great  public  banker  —  Receiver- 
General  to  the  States  of  llolland  —  gives,  year  after  year, 
his  friendship  and  support  ;  the  man  who  year  after  year 
is  hand-in-glove  wi(h  Jan  Six,  a  youthful  burgomaster,  col¬ 
lector,  and  all-accomplished  poet,  who  must  almost  realize 
the  ideal  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Rembrandt  was  not  “  low  ” 
in  his  tastes  :  his  friends  were  the  wisest  men  in  a  sober 
city.  He  was  not  sordid  in  his  ways,  adding  coin  to  coin. 
Instead  of  that,  he  added  picture  to  picture,  till  he  became 
insolvent  through  love  of  an  art,  or  of  a  school,  not  his. 

Not  indeed  that  his  insolvency  was  of  the  usual  sort. 
For  household  expenses  there  was  money  enough,  no 
doubt.  But  his  son  Titus,  being  of  age,  was  to  inherit  his 
mothi  r’s  property,  and  the  painter  had  expended  some  of 
this.  To  complete  the  sum,  there  was  a  sale  in  the  house, 
and  as  the  times  were  hard  times  for  Holland,  the  sale  was 
not  as  fruitful  as  it  should  have  been.  The  value  of  all 
works  of  art  had  suffered  a  depreciation  ;  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  left  Rembrandt  in  poverty,  and  his  friends  were 
all  unable  to  help  him.  Their  concerns  were  out  of  joint, 
like  his  own. 

And  yet,  in  some  sense,  this  scattering  of  his  precious 
things  was  a  voluntary  act  with  Rembrandt.  Had  he 
remained  a  widower,  Titus  could  only  have  inherited  at 
his  father's  death;  but  Rembrandt  —  careless  in  some 
moods,  as  he  was  careful  and  sagacious  in  others  —  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  fine  figure  of  a  peasant  girl,  of  the 
village  of  Rarep,  in  Waterland.  He  had  married  the  girl 
in  1654;  and  two  years  aAerwards,  failing  otherwise  to 
discharge  his  obligations  towards  his  son,  there  came  the 
sale  by  auction,  and  the  apparent,  nay,  for  a  little  while, 
the  genuine  poverty.  But  with  a  healthy  man  of  genius, 
whose  genius  is  recognized,  things  have  a  tendency  to  right 
themselves.  Soon  enough  Rembrandt  is  paid  for  his  work 
again ;  his  etchings  too  are  sought  after  as  of  yore.  lie 
takes  to  academical  subjects :  we  know  not  why,  unless  it 
be  that  AI.  Blanc’s  conjecture  is  a  correct  one,  and  that  the 
model  is  constantly  his  wife.  And  then  he  ceases  altogether 
to  etch  —  confines  himself  towo'k  with  the  palette  and  the 
brush,  and  then  perhaps  illness  comes  upon  him,  for  work  of 
any  kind  is  rare,  and  it  can  hardly  bo  that  he  is  rich  and 
idle.  And  then  there  is  that  break  in  the  story  of  his  life 
which  has  enabled  some  to  say  that  he  went  to  England  for 
a  while:  some,  that  he  went  to  Stockholm,  and  died  there, 
miserably.  'J’he  re.st  is  mystery,  and  almost  silence. 
There  is  but  one  more  record,  and  it  is  of  recent  finding, 
and  it  attests  that  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  ICCD,  in  the 
church  called  Westerkirk,  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  there 
was  laid  down,  with  all  the  common  pomp  of  pall  and 
taper,  “  bell  and  burial,”  the  boily  which  during  tliree-and- 
sixty  years  had  held  the  restless  soul  of  Rembrandt. 

“  The  restless  soul  I  ”  Is  that  word  the  key  to  all  his 
variety  of  aims  and  arts?  —  for  he  is  various,  not  alone  in 
subjects,  but  in  methods  of  expression.  Now  the  brush 
serves  him ;  now  the  tool  of  the  engraver ;  and  now  the 
needle  of  the  pure  etcher  is  the  instrument  with  which  he 
works.  With  one  or  with  the  other,  he  essays  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  things  within  his  ken  :  his  own  face,  plain 
and  shrewd,  his  mother’s  face,  his  wife’s,  the  preacher’s, 
burgomaster’s,  print-seller’s ;  then  the  gait  of  the  beggar  on 
the  door-step,  the  aspect  of  the  fields  and  dykes  beyond  the 
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town.  And  then  be  takes  the  Bible  for  his  theme,  and 
portrays  what  is  told  there,  from  Adam’s  temptation  to 
the  death  of  Christ.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  have  you  such 
a  range  of  effort  :  I  do  not  say  such  exelleiice  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Yet  sometimes,  even  in  his  endeavors,  and  obviously  in 
his  achievements,  he  was  quickly  limited  by  the  conditions  la 
of  his  life  and  time.  Take,  for  an  instance,  bis  treatment  p 
of  the  figure.  Perhaps  that  shows  better  than  anything 
else  how  very  far  he  was  removed  from  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Renaissance,  and  how  —  though  it  is  strange 
to  say  it  —  he  had  some  fellowship  with  the  earlier  prac¬ 
titioners  of  a  ruder  art.  An  Italian,  bred  to  work  at  an 
epoch  when  there  were  apparent  in  glowing  freshness,  not 
only  *'  the  materials  of  art,”  which  are  “  at  Florence,”  but 
“  the  results,”  which  are  “  at  Rome,”  devoted  himself  to 
perfection  of  line  and  modelling.  He  represented  the  body 
only  that  he  might  extol  it ;  and  while  F ra  Angelico’s 
labor  was  prayer  to  the  Spirit,' his  own  was  praise  to  the 
Fle.sh.  But  certain  plain  conditions  were  required  to 
produce  this  result ;  and  these  conditions  were  wanting  to 
Rembrandt  and  his  period  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
revival  of  learning,  and  its  diffusion,  had  flooded  Italy  with 
the  waters  of  Greek  thought ;  had  stirred  in  mm’s  minds 
the  sleeping  worship  of  beauty  ;  and  had  done  this  too  at  a 
moment  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  religion  was  wan¬ 
ing  and  the  world  seemed  ripe  for  a  change,  and  in  a  land 
where  there  was  beauty  abundant,  to  feed  the  newer  faith. 

But  things  were  different  in  the  Netherlands.  How  could 
physical  qualities  be  one’s  ideal  in  the  Netherlands,  when 
the  best  that  were  to  show  were  those  that  Rembrandt  has 
drawn  in  “  Diana  at  the  Bath,”  and  “  Danab  and  Jupiter”? 
Clearly  the  worship  of  such  beauty  as  that  was  an  impos¬ 
sible  thing. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  not  a  whit  le.ss  strong.  In 
Holland,  Protestantism  had  been  a  safety-valve  of  faith. 
Men  had  saved  in  sound  health  the  half  of  their  creed  by 
resolutely  lopping  off’  the  rest  of  it.  What  remained  to 
them  —  to  Dutchmen  of  the  time  of  Rembrandt  —  was 
strongly  alive  and  active  ;  and  in  tbe  midst  of  a  balf-hid- 
eous  world,  that  creed  summoned  them  to  think  of  a  world 
that  was  better,  though  they  lacked  imagination  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  the  better  might  be.  The  influence  of  common 
Protestantism  upon  beauty  in  art — that  may  have  been 
wholly  bad;  but  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  speak  of 
it.  The  influence  of  Protestantism  such  as  Rtnibrandt’s, 
upon  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides  of  art,  as  art  was 
practised  at  Amsterdam  —  that  was  probably  a  more  mixed 
thing,  and  we  do  well  to  glance  at  it  ere  p,i8sing  on.  The 
stunted  yet  sturdy,  realistic,  unpoetical  faith  of  the  Nether- 
landers  induced  in  art  some  recognition  of  possible  dignity 
in  present  poverty  and  suffering,  and  did,  though  very 
roughly,  still  unmistakably  proclaim  that  mind  and  spirit 
were  masters,  and  flesh  but  tbe  servant  of  these.  This 
Christianity  did  not  recoil  from  what  was  [ihysically  hideous. 
Pity,  remonstrance  :  these  were  her  belongings  ;  and  they 
needed  but  too  often  to  be  used.  Patiently  one  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  ugly  facts  of  life,  though  passionately  indeed  one 
may  sorrow  and  declaim,  if  passion  of  remonstrance  can  re¬ 
move  but  one  of  them.  And  thus  it  is  that  Rembrandt 
etches  seven-and-twenty  plates  representing  in  diverse 
phases  and  stages  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  beggar  and 
hunchback  and  cripple  and  leper,  as  these  crou'  h  wretchedly 
in  the  corners  of  hovels,  or  uselessly  solicit  some  succor  from 
the  rich,  or  hide  in  solitude  their  foulness  and  degrailation. 

Is  it  not  an  unparalleled  thing  —  this  array  of  the  misera¬ 
ble  ?  They  are  not  drawn,  like  the  beggars  of  Murillo,  that 
you  may  behold  the  picturcsiiueness  of  their  rags;  nor  like 
the  beggars  of  Callot,  that  you  may  laugh  at  them  and  no¬ 
tice  well  the  adroitness  which  will  serve  their  ends.  There 
is  no  comedy  nor  farce  in  them,  nor  any  beauty  in  their 
garments’  shreds  and  patches.  They  are  a  serious  fact  in 
life  ;  theirs  is  a  common  condition  of  humanity.  So  Rem¬ 
brandt  drew  them,  like  a  philosopher  who  accepted  all 
things  ;  but  touched  in  this  case  by  that  pity  for  their 
Present,  that  hope  for  their  Future,  which  his  religion  had 
taught  him. 
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And  liere  his  religion  is  distinctly  a  spiritual  gain  to  his  I 
Art.  Where  then,  and  why,  is  it  a  loss?  It  is  a  loss  be¬ 
cause  somehow  or  other,  with  all  this  useful  faith  in  a  i 
better  future  —  faith  which  the  true  Renaissance  held  but  j 
slackly,  and  showed  but  little  in  its  Art  —  the  Art  of  Rem-  j 
brandt  has  no  scope  for  wide  imagination  ;  no  sweet  and  I 

b  secret  thing  is  revealed  through  it :  there  flows  through  it  I 
to  the  minds  of  men  no  such  divine  message  ns  even  we  of  | 
these  latter  days  can  read  in  the  art  of  the  earlier  Floren-  j 
tines.  True  and  real,  very  likely  —  it  is  rarely  high  and  , 

B  interpretative.  The  early  Art  of  Italy,  fed  on  a  fuller  faith,  j 
could  do  more  with  infinitely  smaller  means.  Turn  from  j 
the  soberest  of  Rembrandt’s  sacred  pictures— » the  picture  i 

[most  tilled  with  piteous  human  emotion  —  I  mean  the  I 
“Death  of  the  Virgin,”  which  is  real  as  the  death  of  his  j 
mother  —  turn  from  this  to  the  still  glowing  canvas  on  j 
which  Botticelli  has  imaged  his  conception  of  a  Paradise  ' 
with  countless  companies  of  little  children,  children  only,  | 
round  the  throne  of  God,  and  in  circles  ever  more  distant, 
the  great  ones  of  the  world  —  the  laxt,  who  were  frst  —  > 
and  you  feel  at  once,  more  strongly  than  can  be  told  by  ^ 
any  words,  what  Netherlands  Protestantism  has  cost  to 
L  Rembrandt ;  for,  instead  of  this  parable  and  this  revelation, 
n  he  can  give  you  but  a  human  sorrow. 

1“  Look  at  him  for  a  moment,  such  as  he  i‘<,  as  a  religious 
artist;  and  considerable  as  are  the  merits  forced  upon  your  j 
view,  you  will  find  that  other  allowances  will  have  to  be  ; 
_  made  for  him  than  those  which  you  have  made  already  on  i 
I  account  of  his  epoch’s  limited  though  genuine  faith.  'J'ake  \ 
bis  “  Adam  and  Eve  ”  —  he  calls  it  “  The  Temptation  ”  —  1 
and  note  the  absolute  vulgarity  in  the  concejition  of  that  j 
scene.  What  is  our  first  father  in  this  print,  if  not  a  low-  ; 
■  bred,  low-minded,  but  still  prudent  bourgeois,  tempted,  as  j 
I  such  a  one  conceivably  might  be,  by  the  leers  of  this  squat  ' 
■  woman  and  the  good  big  mouthful  of  rare  fruit  which  she  i 
F  holds  in  her  outstretched  hand  ?  No  doubt  a  part  of  the  j 
I  failure  of  this  work  is  to  Ire  attributed  to  the  heavy  north-  I 
ern  ugliness  of  the  women  of  the  lanil  —  an  ugliness  which, 

I  shore  than  anything  else,  tells  against  Rembrandt  in  his  I 
I  treatment  of  the  nude —  but  part  of  it  is  due  to  a  cause  | 
■  within  himself ;  he  lacked  the  imagination  to  conceive  ( 
I  poetically  :  there  is  nothing  of  seductiveness  in  his  work  ;  j 
I  there  is  nothing  of  sweetness;  there  is  very'  little  of  i 
pleasure.  j 

He  lacked,  I  say,  imagination  to  conceive  poetically;  but 
the  subject  once  well  found  iur  him,  he  could  contrive  em-  i 
bellishments  which  were  effective  enough,  and  neither  | 
thought  nor  work  was  spared  to  give  it  these.  Ilis  imaei-  I 
nation  did  not  play  happily  about  the  spirit  and  idea  of  the  I 
scene :  it  plied  its  task  only  to  add  to  the  strangeness  or  I 
the  pictiircsqiieness  of  the  setting.  And  vet  the  print  j 
which  all  the  world  knows  as  the  “  Hundred  Guilder  Piece  ”  I 
shows  that  in  exceptional  moods  Rembrandt  could  conceive  j 
as  worthily  as  he  could  execute.  True  dignity,  nay,  maj-  | 
esty,  of  attitude  is  shown  in  the  “  Raising  of  Lazarus;”  ! 
and  in  the  “  Death  of  the  Virgin  ”  the  artist  himself  has 
been  profoundly  moved  —  else  how  portray  that  piteous  ! 
gaze  and  that  gesture  of  sorrow  and  resignation  which  lift 
this  work  out  of  the  usual  level  of  his  sacred  Art!  But 
commonly  his  pictures  from  the  Testaments  suffer  not  only 

[under  the  necessary  conditions  of  Dutch  Protestant  creeils, 
but  from  the  absence  of  elevation  in  the  types  selected,  the 
absence  of  spiritual  imagination,  and  the  temptation  to 
which  the  artist  sometimes  yielded  to  forget  his  subject  and 
its  meaning,  and  to  see  in  the  Scriptural  groujis  little  else 
I  than  a  ha[ipy  opportunity  for  the  distribution  of  strong 
I  lights  and  stronger  shadows. 

Many,  tlnn,  of  his  professeilly  religious  pictures  had  no 
reason  to  exist.  'I'hey  were  in  truth  less  religious  than  his 
troop  of  beggar-pictures  —  they  were  less  spontaneous  re- 
sultsjof  his  own  thought.  Raison  d'etre  is  still  more  lack¬ 
ing  to  some  of  his  Academical  pieces,  unless  indeed  one  is 
content  to  allow  the  presence  of  these  without  the  justify¬ 
ing  beauty.  Action,  they  have;  and  little  else.  Anatom¬ 
ically,  the  drawing  is  not  bad,  for  Rembrandt  understood 
anatomy;  but  the  figures  arc  constantly  ill  proportioned. 
Yet  certain  of  these  pieces,  if  at  the  same  time  less,  are  also 


more  than  Academical.  Rembrandt  did  not  much  believe 
in  Diana,  and  troubled  himself  little  about  Antiope.  But 
present  facts  of  all  kinds  interested  him ;  and  having 
etched  everything  under  the  gray  Dutch  sky  but  the  bare 
bodies  of  men  ami  women  in  Amsterdam,  he  set  himself,  in 
his  later  days,  to  etch  these.  These  baboon  or  gorilla-like 
g^'unt  monsters  of  men — “'The  Bathers” — it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  Rembrandt  admired  them,  as  he  drew.  There 
was  more  of  satire  than  admiration.  And  in  the  whole 
short  Academical  series,  what  strikes  you  most  is  the  cruel 
brutal  truthfulness.  There  is  no  glimpse  of  any  one’s  ideal ; 
not  even  the  poor  and  fleshy  ideal  of  Rubens  could  be  sat¬ 
isfied  here.  These  round  and  palpitating  figures— they 
begin  well,  perhaps,  but  is  there  one  that  is  completely 
good  ?  We  single  out  the  “  Woman  with  the  Arrow  ”  as 
an  exception  to  the  common  rule  of  ugliness  —  though  even 
here  we  find  that  among  critics  there  is  no  general  consent 
of  praise  —  and  now  contentedly  pass  on  from  ground 
where  Rembrandt  seems  well-nigh  lowest  among  the  low, 
to  meet  him  again  where  among  the  great  he  is  almost  the 
greatest. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rembrandt  painted  many  por¬ 
traits  of  persons  who  were  never  near  to  fame.  You  meet 
with  some  in  public  exhibitions  and  in  private  houses. 
Very  often,  like  the  etched  portrait  of  Uytenlwgaert,  the 
“  gold-weigher,”  they  are  not  only  portrait.",  but  elaborated 
compositions.  Of  these  an  example  called  “'Ihe  Ship¬ 
builder” —  seen  at  Burlington  House,  in  January,  1873  — 
will  occur  to  many  readers.  But  the  etched  portraits  were 
often  of  distinguished  men.  Failing  these  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction  —  as  when,  in  his  youth,  sitters  of  the  desired  rank 
were  unattainable  —  he  etched  the  faces  that  he  knew 
most  thoroughly  :  chiefly,  indeed,  his  mother’s.  It  is  al.so 
to  his  delight  in  reproducing  that  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar  th"at  we  must  attribute  the  abundance  of  portraits 
of  himself:  now  leaning  at  his  ease  upon  the  window-sill ; 
and  now  with  drawn  sabre ;  and  now  with  hand  on  hilt  of 
sword  —  magnificent  in  meditation  —  and  now  with  plain¬ 
est  raiment,  a  keen  plain  face  looks  up  at  you  from  the 
drawing-board.  But  the  etched  portraits,  as  I  have  said, 
when  they  were  not  of  himself,  nor  of  his  mother,  nor  of 
the  so-called  “Jewish  Bride,”  whom  M.  Blanc  believes  to 
be  his  first  wife,  Saskia  Uylenburg,  were*  generally  of  men 
of  thought  or  action  :  of  "men,  indeed;  whose  thought  or 
action  had  “  told  ”  upon  the  life  of  Amsterdam.  “  The 
Burgomaster  Six  ”  is  a  city  magnate,  as  well  a  poet  and 
art  connoisseur.  “  John  Asselyn  ”  is  a  painter  of  repute. 
‘•Ephraim  Bonus”  is  a  famous  physician.  And  Uyten- 
bogaert,  the  “  gold-weigher,”  is  Receiver-General  to  the 
States  of  Holland. 

Among  a  thousand  excellences  in  these  portrait.s,  let  us 
note  a  few.  See  how  the  “  Uytenbogaert  ”  is  more  than 
a  portrait  —  for  it  is  a  composition  —  and  see  how  the 
keen  perception,  the  analytical  yet  synthetic  mind,  the 
assured  knowledge,  and  the  hand  that  moves  in  accurate 
obedience  to  the  will,  have  in  their  all  but  unparalleled 
combination  en.abled  the  artist  to  say  clearly  a  dozen  things 
instead  of  one,  in  this  picture.  It  is  a  gohl-weigher’s  room : 
a  place  for  quiet  business  and  weighty  affairs,  'fhere  are 
places  enough  for  laziness  and  laughter:  this  is  for  serious, 
anxious,  yet  methodical  and  ordered  toil.  See,  on  the  table, 
the  scales  and  the  ranged  money-bags  :  on  the  floor  an  iron- 
bound  coffer  whose  strength,  quite  apart  from  size  and  pro¬ 
portion.  the  etcher  has  shown  by  lines  of  indefinable  clever¬ 
ness.  To  the  right,  the  trusty  servant  kneels  to  take  from 
his  master  a  bag  of  coin,  which  instantly  he  will  pack  in 
this  cask  upon  the  floor;  and  then  he  will  be  off  upon  his 
errand.  We  know  him,  thanks  to  Rembrandt’s  never-tir¬ 
ing  study  of  his  minor  characters,  even  the  Salanios  and 
Salarinos  of  the  drama  —  a  prompt  man,  he,  we  sav,  and 
ever  at  his  master’s  call.  And  Uytenbogaert  ?  What  is 
he,  if  these  be  his  surroundings  ?  There  is  a  double  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  face  and  gestures,  conveyed  with  I  know 
not  what  subtlety  of  Art,  reached  sometimes  in  the  finest 
moments  of  a  great  player  —  one  has  seen  it  in  Fargueil 
and  Kate  Terry.  The  gesture  says  to  the  tervant —  nay, 
says  to  all  of  us  —  how  infinitely  precious  is  that  gold- 
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weighted  bag;  how  great  must  be  the  care  of  it  I  And  1 
the  face  says  this  too.  Knt  such  a  thought  is  only  moment¬ 
ary.  The  mind,  reflected  in  the  face,  is  teen  to  be  pre-  , 
occupied  by  many  an  affair.  “  Here,  how  much  golil  re-  ' 
maining  to  be  dealt  with  !  What  accounts  to  finish  !  What  ' 
business  to  discharge  !  ” 

Now  place  by  the  side  of  Uytenbogaert  the  portrait  of  ] 
Janus  Lutma.  The  two  have  the  same  dignity:  the  di j 
nity  of  labor.  It  is  the  Netherlands  spirit.  With  his  back  : 
to  the  window,  from  which  a  placid  light  falls  on  his  age-  ■ 
whitened  head,  sits  Janus  Lutma,  goldsmith,  meditating  on 
his  work.  By  him  are  the  implements  of  his  art.  They 
were  used  a  little,  but  a  minute  ago,  and  soon  will  be  re¬ 
sumed.  Meanwhile,  the  nervous,  active  hand  —  an  old 
hand,  but  subtle  still  —  is  relaxed,  and  there  is  no  anxiety,  ; 
not  even  the  anxiety  of  a  pleasant  busy-ness,  in  the  gold¬ 
smith’s  face.  It  is  a  happy,  tranquil  face  :  still  keenly  ob-  , 
servant,  yet  greatly  at  rest.  For  in  the  main  the  work  of  life  ' 
is  done,  and  it  has  prospered ;  a  goodly  gift  has  been  well  , 
used.  There  is  rest  in  the  thought  of  past  achievements:  ! 
a  kindly  smile  on  the  aged  mouth  —  mouth  happily  garru-  i 
lous  of  far-away  workdays.  And  Lutma  sits  there,  wait¬ 
ing,  only  less  plainly  and  immediately  than  the  tired  bell-  , 
ringer  of  Rethel’s  one  great  picture  —  waiting  for  Death,  ! 
who  will  come  to  him  “  as  a  friend,”  and  find  him  smiling  | 
still,  but  with  a  finished  task  and  a  fulfilled  career.  ' 

But  in  our  admiration  of  the  sentiment  and  character  of  [ 
this  almost  unequalled  work,  let  us  not  forget  the  wholly  j 
marvellous  technical  skill  which  the  observer  may  easily  1 
find  in  it.  The  play  of  sunshine,  bright  and  clear,  with-  1 
out  intensity,  throughout  the  upper  half  of  the  picture;  the  | 
cold,  clear  stone  of  the  slanting  window-sill,  xcasheil,  as  it  ' 
were,  with  light ;  the  strain  of  the  leather  faliric,  stretched  \ 
from  post  to  post  of  the  chair,  on  either  side  of  the  old  ' 
man’s  head,  which  rests,  you  see,  against  it,  and  presses  it  i 
back  ;  the  modelling  of  the  bushy  eyebrows  and  short  gray  i 
beard  —  these  are  but  some  points  out  of  many.  They  ; 
may  serve  to  lead  us  to  the  rest.  1 

To  be  closely  imitative  is  not  the  especial  glory  of  etch-  I 
ing;  and  Bembrandt  himself  is  fuller  of  suggestion  than  of  j 
imitation.  He  does  suggest  texture  very  marvellously :  j 
sometimes  in  the  accessories  of  his  portraits,  as  in  the  flow- 
tered  cloth  of  th<j  gohl-weigher’s  table ;  and  sometimes  in 
he  portraits  themselves,  as  in  the  long  hair  of  the  “  Jew- 
sh  Bride  :  ”  — 

“  Hair,  such  a  wonder  of  flix  and  floss ; 

Freshness  and  fragrance;  floods  of  it,  too  !  ”  I 

The  qualify  of  this  woman’s  hair  is  best  observed  in  the 
early  state  of  the  print.  There  too  the  light  is  natural,  j 
the  inspiration  direct.  Thus  far  the  thing  has  been  done  j 
at  a  sitting.  In  the  finished  picture  the  light  is  a  studio 
light,  and  the  work,  while  very  vigorous  and  scientific,  lacks  | 
the  particular  delightfulness  of  a  sudden  transcript  from  nat-  i 
ure  and  the  life.  | 

“  A  transcript  from  Ihe  life  ”  —  it  is  that,  more  than  any  i 
qualities  ot  technif/ue  and  elaboration,  that  gives  an  interest 
so  intense  to  Rembrandt’s  portraits.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  of  him  that  his  labor  is  faithful  in  proportion  as  it  is 
speedy.  He  must  have  observed  with  the  utmost  keenness 
and  rapidity,  and  it  is  with  a  like  rapidity  that  he  must 
have  executed  all  that  is  intellectually  greatest  in  his  work. 
Absorbed  in  his  own  labors,  —  singularly  free,  we  may  be 
sure,  from  petty  personal  vanities,  and  the  desire  to  please 
unworthily  —  Rembrandt  has  given  to  his  sitters  the  same 
air  of  absorption.  They  are  not  occupied  at  all  with  the 
artist  who  is  drawing  them  :  no,  nor  with  those  who  will  i 
notice  his  work.  The  Burgomaster  Six,  leaning  against 
the  window-sill,  is  deep,  I  take  it,  in  his  own  manuscript 
play.  Bonus,  the  physician,  halts  upon  the  stair,  not  quite 
resolved  whether  he  shall  turn  back  to  ask  one  other  ques¬ 
tion  or  give  one  other  counsel.  Coppenol  is  absolutely  oc¬ 
cupied  in  giving  the  boy  his  writing  lesson.  Rembrandt 
himself,  looking  up  from  the  drawing-board,  looks  up  only 
for  observation.  And  it  is  thanks  to  the  absence  of  de¬ 
tachment  from  habitual  life  and  work  —  it  is  thanks  to  the 
every-day  reality  of  the  faces  and  their  surroundings  — 


that  these  portraits  of  Rembrandt,  when  considered  to¬ 
gether,  give  us  the  means  of  transport  across  two  hundred 
years.  We  are  in  Amsterdam,  in  the  17th  century;  min¬ 
gling  with  the  city’s  movement;  knowing  familiarly  its 
works  and  ways.  Absolute  individuality  of  character,  — 
truth,  not  only  to  external  appearance,  but  to  the  very 
mind  and  soul  of  the  men  who  are  portrayed  —  and  truth, 
be  it  noteil,  arrived  at  very  swiftly,  and  expressed  with  an 
unfaltering  hand,  cramped  by  no  nervous  and  fidgeting 
anxiety  —  this,  I  suppose,  the  world  may  recognize  in  the 
etched  portraits  of  Rembrandt. 

How  true  the  bands  are  to  the  faces  an<l  the  lives  1  Care, 
and  not  o>'er-care,  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  There 
is  in  every  hand  Rembrandt  has  drawn  prominently,  a 
master’s  rapid  facility  and  a  master’s  power.  Mark  the  fat 
hands  of  Renier  Ansloo,  —  that  stolid  Anabaptist  minister, 

—  and  the  fine,  discerning,  discriminating  hand  of  Clement 
de  Jonghe,  the  print-seller ;  a  man  accustomed  to  the  deft 
fingering  of  delicate  papers.  Mark  too  the  nervous  hand 
of  that  brooding  student,  Ilaaring  the  younger,  whom  one 
knows  to  have  been  something  finer  than  a  common  auc¬ 
tioneer.  And  for  physical  feebleness,  seen  in  an  old  man’s 
hand,  note  the  wavering  hand  of  Haaring  the  elder.  For 
physical  strength  in  an  old  man’s  hand  —  a  tenacious  hand 
for  sure  yet  subtle  uses —  see  the  sinewy  craftsman’s  hand 
of  Lutma. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  admire,  indiscriminately, 
the  chiar-oscuro  of  Rembrandt,  which  does  indeed  very 
often  deserve  a  wholly  unlimited  admiration,  but  which  is 
open  now  and  then  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s  charge,  that  it  is  both 
forced  and  untrue.  What  people  perceive  the  soonest  and 
praise  the  most  are  the  more  “  sensational  ”  of  his  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  Seeing  these,  they  think  that  they  see  all. 
But  it  takes  long  to  understand  how  much  of  consummate 
art  there  is  in  that  real  power  of  Rembrandt’s :  how  it  is 
something  much  more  than  the  mere  brutal  force  of  con¬ 
trast.  Tbe  violence  of  contrast  is  usually  presented  in  in- 
tsriors,  —  especially  in  fancy  subjects,  —  and  when  one 
passes  to  the  landscapes,  one  ceases  to  remark  it  frequently. 
The  dinposition  of  light  and  shade  is  not  less  masterly  in 
these  —  but  sometimes  rather  more  —  but  its  effect  is  less 
immediate.  There  are  two  exceptions  :  for  we  get  the  old 
familiar  juxtaposition  of  strongest  light  and  deepest  dark 
in  the  “  Grotto  with  a  Brook” — here  chiefly  in  the  first 
state  —  and  we  get  it  to  some  extent  in  the  ”  Three  Trees,” 
which,  though  the  lines  of  the  sky  are  hard  and  wiry,  is 
yet  justly  esteemed  among  the  best  of  Rembrandt’s  land-  I 
sca|ies,  because  of  its  extraordinary  vigor  and  passion  of  I 
storm,  and  because  of  that  clear  sense  of  space  and  open 
country  which  you  have  as  you  look  at  it.  But  for  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  most  subtle  qualities  of  chiar-oscuro  in  Rem- 
brandt,  one  must  go  back  for  an  instant  to  the  portraits,  I 
and  look  at  the  picture  of  Abraham  Franz.  He  was  a  de¬ 
voted  amateur  —  an  example  to  all  amateurs  ;  for  he  de¬ 
nied  himself  many  necessaries  of  life,  so  that  he  might  pos¬ 
sess  a  collection  of  great  prints.  Look  at  his  portrait,  in  ■ 
the  first  state  only.  He  sits  in  a  room  just  light  enough  for  | 
him  to  be  able  to  examine  his  print,  critically,  lovingly,  at 
his  chosen  station  in  the  window.  Behind  him  is  a  cur¬ 
tain,  and  across  the  curtain  fall  certain  streaks  of  gentle 
sunlight,  which  are  among  the  really  greatest,  most  or¬ 
dered,  most  restrained  achievements  ot  a  master's  art. 

As  a  landscape-painter,  Rembrandt  was  in  advance  of 
his  age ;  or  rather  he  had  the  courage  to  interpret  the 
spirit  of  his  own  time  and  country.  While  Poussin  still 
peopled  his  glades  with  gods  and  goddesses,  and  Claude  set 
the  shepherd  and  shepherdess  of  Arcadian  days  reclining 
in  the  cool  shadows  of  his  meadows,  Rembrandt  drew  just 
such  things  as  were  before  him  whenever  he  went  forth 
from  Amsterdam  to  any  neighboring  village,  trudging 
slowly  along  tbe  high  road,  edged  with  stunted  trees,  or 
wandering  by  the  side  of  the  weary  canal.  Thus  it  is  that 
at  one  point  at  least  be  touched  tbe  moderns,  but  at  other 
points  he  was  very  far  removed  from  them.  It  he  sketched 
the  woman  going  to  market  and  the  farmer  on  his  horse, 
he  did  so  because  these  objects  happened  to  be  before  him 
and  could  give  some  animation  to  his  landscapes.  But  be 
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(lid  not  seek  in  any  other  way  to  connect  the  scenery  with 
the  figures.  The  poetry  of  country  life  and  country  pur- 
fiuits  (lid  not  exist  for  him,  any  more  than  there  existed  for 
him  Turner’s  sense,  now  of  the  terrible  accord,  but  oftener 
of  the  yet  more  more  terrible  discord,  between  the  face  of 
Nature  and  the  weary  work  and  wearier  life  of  Man.  To 
show  the  “pollard  laborers"  of  England  as  they  are  — 
human  life  at  its  poorest,  and  the  country  at  its  dreariest 
—  the  immortal  artist  of  “  Liber  Studiorum  ”  devotes  a 
plate  to  Hedging  and  Ditching.  He  means  you  to  see 
clearly  that  these  battered  peasants  are  as  stunted  and  as 
withered  as  the  willow  trunk  they  hew.  To  show  the  un¬ 
dertone  of  sympathy  between  the  fleeting  day  and  the  brief 
sweetness  of  human  joy,  the  great  Venetian  places  the 
music  party  in  the  garden,  by  the  fountain,  and  paints  the 
figures  when  the  viol  has  stopped :  — 

“  And  the  brown  faces  cease  to  sing. 

Sad  with  the  whole  of  pleasure." 

But  the  one  thing  and  the  other  are  alike  far  from  llem- 
brandt.  He  cannot  take  into  his  landscape  the  passion  of 
humanity. 

Sometimes  —  not  often — Rembrandt  etched  landscapes 
because  he  found  them  fascinating:  one  can  hardly  say, 
beautiful.  More  often  he  etched  them  because  they  were 
before  him ;  and  whatever  was  before  him  roused  his  in¬ 
tellectual  Interest.  They  are  not  indeed  without  their  own 
peculiar  beauty,  nor  was  the  artht  quite  insensible  to  this. 
Sometimes  he  even  seeks  for  beauty  ;  not  at  all  in  individ¬ 
ual  form,  but  in  the  combinations  of  a  composition,  in 
blendings  of  shadow  and  sunshine,  and  in  effects  of  storm 
and  space.  Once  —  it  is  in  the  view  of  Omval  —  the  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  landscape  take  their  pleasure.  It  is  a  Dutch 
picnic,  for  Omval  is  the  Lido  or  the  Richmond  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  There  is  quiet  water,  pleasant  air,  and  a  day’s  lei¬ 
sure  ;  and  it  gives  a  zest  to  joy  to  keep  in  view  the  city 
towers,  under  which  at  the  day’s  end  we  shall  return. 

But  generally  it  is  the  common  facts  of  life  that  Rem¬ 
brandt  chronicles  in  landscape.  Men  and  women,  when 
they  are  there  at  all,  pursue  their  common  tasks.  Thus, 
in  the  “  Village  with  the  Canal  ’’  there  is  a  woman  trudg¬ 
ing  with  her  dog ;  there  is  a  distant  horseman  who  pres¬ 
ently  will  cross  the  bridge ;  and  a  boat  with  set  sail  is  gliding 
down  the  stream.  In  a  ••  Large  Landscape,  with  Cottage 
and  Dutch  Barn,”  there  is  more  than  the  ordinary  beauty 
of  composition.  It  is  a  fine  picture  for  space,  for  sunni-  | 
ness,  for  peace,  and  is  a  master’s  work  in  its  grouping  of  i 
rustic  foreground,  and  country  house  half  hidden  by  the 
trees,  and  tranquil  water,  and  ilist.int  town.  In  the  “  Gold- 
weigher’s  Field  "  the  composition  is  less  admirable.  The 
picture  sprawls.  'Fhere  is  too  much  subject  for  one  plate, 
or  too  little  subject  that  is  prominently  first,  or  too  much  ! 
that  is  dangerously  near  to  the  first,  —  so  that  the  eye  is 
diverted,  and  at  the  same  time  fatigued.  Here  Rembrandt 
falls  into  the  fault  of  some  of  our  earlier  water-color  paint¬ 
ers.  Ilis  picture  is  a  map:  a  bird’s-eye  view.  Accuracy 
is  sought  alter  till  sentiment  is  lost:  details  are  insisted  on 
till  we  forget  the  enxemhle.  Too  anxious  is  Rembrandt  to 
include  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  Uytenbogaert’s  pos¬ 
sessions:  the  villa,  the  farm,  the  copse,  the  meadows  —  we 
must  know  the  capacities  of  the  estate.  But  commonly,  in¬ 
deed,  this  is  not  the  fault.  Commonly  there  is  a  master’s 
abstraction,  a  master’s  eye  to  unity.  It  is  so  in  the  few 
lines,  of  which  each  one  is  a  guiding  line,  of  “  Six’s 
Bridge  ’*  —  a  piece  which  shows  us  the  plain  wooden  foot¬ 
bridge  placed  athwart  the  small  canal,  and  the  stunted 
trees  that  break,  however  so  little,  the  flatness  of  the  earth¬ 
line  and  the  weary  stretch  of  level  land,  under  an  unmoved 
gray  sheet  of  sky.  It  is  so,  still  more  notably,  in  the 
“View  of  Amsterdam,"  where  miles  away,  behind  the 
meadows  of  the  foreground,  there  rise  above  the  long 
monotony  of  field  and  field-path,  slow  canal  and  dyke  and 
lock,  the  towers  of  the  busy  town. 

Great  in  composition,  abstraction,  unity,  Rembrandt  is 
L  also  great  in  verisimilitude.  What  restful  haunts  in 
shadow  under  the  meeting  boughs  of  the  orchard  trees  1  — 
how  good  is  the  thatch  that  covers  the  high  barns  and  the 


peaked  house-roofs  of  the  village  street  I  And  a  last  ex¬ 
cellence  —  perfect  tonality  —  is  to  be  found  in  “  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  Mill ;  ’’  a  plate  upon  which  a  great  amount  of 
quite  unfounded  sentiment  has  been  expended,  since  it  is 
now  proved  that  this  mill  was  not  the  painter’s  birthplace, 
nor  for  any  cause  cherished  by  him  with  exceptional  alTec- 
tion,  —  a  plate,  which,  nevertheless,  has  to  be  singled  out 
ns  perhaps  the  most  wholly  satisfactory  of  his  landscapes  : 
certainly  for  tonality  and  unity  of  expression  it  is  the  most 
faultless.  Etching  has  never  done  more  than  it  has  done 
in  this  picture,  for  it  seems  painted  as  well  as  drawn, — 
this  warm  gray  mill,  lifting  its  stone  and  wood  and  tile- 
work,  mellow  with  evening,  against  the  dim,  large  spaces  of 
the  quiet  sky. 

The  work  of  Claude  must  be  left  to  a  future  opportunity. 


DOGS  AND  THEIR  MADNESS. 

HY  AN  OLD  FKLLOW  OF  TUB  ZOOLOllICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thk  last  serious  outbreak  of  “  rabies,”  more  commonly 
known  as  hydrophobia,  in  England  was  in  1866.  In  that 
year  no  less  than  thirty-six  people  died  of  the  disease. 
Great  alarm  was  caused,  amounting  to  something  very  like 
a  panic.  Most  stringent  measures  were  taken,  a  large 
number  of  suspected  dogs  being  killed  ;  and  the  number  of 
deaths  immediately  fell  to  ten  in  the  next  year,  and  to  seven 
in  1868. 

It  now  seems  as  if  we  were  threatened  with  a  return  of 
the  epidemic.  The  disease  first  appeared  in  the  northern 
counties  some  six  months  ago ;  but  it  has  spread  with  terri¬ 
ble  rapidity.  Mad  dogs  have  been  seen  and  killed  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  and  several  deaths  have 
been  reported. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  rabies  has  broken  out  in  lAsn- 
don  ;  and  the  danger  is  so  far  recognized  that  Colonel 
Henderson  has  ordered  the  police  to  destroy  all  stray  dogs. 

Now  hydrophobia  is  without  exception  one  of  the  most 
terrible  diseases  with  which  we  are  afflicted,  although  fort¬ 
unately  it  is  comparatively  rare.  Its  terror  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  mortal,  and  that  thevleath  of  the  suf¬ 
ferer  is  peculiarly  agonizing.  It  is  consequently  to  be  re¬ 
gretted —  especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the 
appearance  of  the  malady  has  caused  such  a  wide-spread 
feeling  of  alarm  —  that  so  many  popular  errors  and  miscon¬ 
ceptions  should  exist  upon  the  subject.  Some  of  these  I 
wish  to  clear  away. 

The  disease,  as  at  present  known,  is  always  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  —  usually  a  dog.  but 
sometimes  a  cat,  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  raccoon,  or  even  a  badger, 
for  all  carnivorous  animals  are  liable  to  rabies,  and  it  is 
amongst  them  that  it  invariably  originates.  But  to  com¬ 
municate  the  disease,  the  animal  must  be  itself  rabid  when 
the  bite  is  inflicted.  The  old  superstition  that  if  a  man 
is  bitten  by  a  dog,  and  the  dog  afterwards  goes  mad,  the 
man  is  in  danger  of  hydrophobia,  is  altogether  absurd,  and 
gives  rise  to  much  groundless  alarm.  We  might  as  well 
suppose  that  if  our  friend  leaves  us  for  South  America,  and 
there  dies  of  the  yellow  fever,  we  are  ourselves  in  danger 
because  we  shook^hands  with  him  when  he  left  Southamp¬ 
ton.  • 

The  bite  of  a  dog  is  always  a  nasty  thing,  painful,  and 
apt  to  fester  and  heal  badly.  But  the  bite  of  a  dog  in 
health  cannot  possibly  give  hydrophobia;  the  animal  must 
itself  be  rabid  ;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  is 
no  ground  for  any  grave  apprehension  on  account  of  a 
bite,  no  matter  how  severe  it  may  he.  Even  those  who  are 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  will  do  well  not  to  bo  seriously 
alarmed.  In  the  first  place,  the  bite,  even  if  not  attended 
to,  docs  not  by  any  means  always  result  in  the  disease. 
Statistics,  indeed,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  chances  of 
escape  are  almost  as  five  to  two,  only  forty  deaths  occurring 
out  of  a  hundred  persons  bitten.  But,  besides  this  original 
chance  of  immunity,  proper  precautions  go  far  to  decrease 
the  danger ;  and  if  the  wound  is  attended  to  by  a  skilled 
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eurgeon,  the  palient  may  make  his  mind  comparatively 
easy. 

But  what  is  most  important,  especially  for  those  who 
keep  a  favorite  dog,  is  that  we  should  be  able  to  recognize 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  so  secure  the 
animal  l)efore  it  can  <lo  mischief. 

To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed  ;  and  at  a  time  when 
hydrophobia  is  prevalent,  those  who  are  e\p>)sed  to  any 
risk  ot  infection  cannot  be  forearmed  too  completely.  The 
symptoms  of  h}  druphobia  are  very  characteristic,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  not  only  that  they  should  be  so  little  known, 
but  that  so  much  misapprehension  should  exist  as  to  their 
nature.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  common  notion  that  a 
rabid  dog  is  a  furious  beast,  which  rushes  wildly  about, 
attacking  everything  that  comes  in  .its  way.  This  is 
altogether  an  error.  Rabid  dogs  have  before  now  died 
(juite  tran(]uilly  ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  only  in  the  last  lew 
hours  ot  the  disease  that  delirium  and  frenzy  set  in.  It  is 
also  a  very  common  mistake  to  supjMjse  that  the  mad  dog 
dreads  water,  and  that  no  dog  is  rabid  which  can  drink. 
This  is,  indee<l,  a  peculiarly  mischievous  delusion,  as  it 
leads  people  to  imagine  that  because  a  dog  will  drink,  he 
cannot  possibly  be  dangerous.  On  the  contrary,  the  dread 
of  water  (Jiylrophiihia),  which  is  so  characteristic  in  the 
human  patient,  is  often  entirely  absent  in  the  rabid  dog, 
and  a  mad  dog  will  drink  eagerly.  Mr.  Blaine  declares 
that,  after  twenty- five  years  of  large  experience  as  a  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon,  he  cannot  recollect  a  single  case,  of  rabies 
in  the  dog  in  which  the  poor  creature  manifested  any 
marked  dread  of,  or  aversion  to,  water. 

Rabies  in  the  dog  commences  with  the  ordinary  signs  of 
ill-bealth.  The  poor  creature  is  dull  and  unhappy,  its  eye 
is  dim,  its  nose  is  hot  and  hard,  and  its  manner  is  listless 
and  dejected.  Indeed,  a  sick  dog  is  in  many  ways  like  a 
sick  child.  It  betrays  symptoms  of  malaise,  is  downcast, 
and  anxious  to  be  caressed  and  comforted.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  danger ;  for  from 
the  moment  that  a  dog  begins  to  sicken  from  hydrophobia, 
its  saliva  is  infectious,  and  there  is  conse(]uently  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  ever  to  allow  a  dog  to  li  k  the  bands 
or  face.  The  deadly  virus  may  be  absorbed  in  the  very 
sli  ’htest  abiasion  of  the  skin. 

The  first  stage  is  soon  over,  and  to  it  succeeds  the  second, 
in  which  the  distinctive  symptoms  begin  to  show  them¬ 
selves.  Rabies  in  the  dog,  as  in  man,  is  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  system,  due  to  or  eoiipleil  with  a  morhid  condition 
of  the  salivary  glands,  the  saliva  itself,  the  /Jiuces  or  threat, 
and  the  adjni'ent  parts.  Hence  it  follows  that,  as  soon  as  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  general  sickness  and  discomfort 
are  over,  the  mere  definite  characteristics  of  the  disease  it¬ 
self  are  almost  unmistakable.  The  poor  animal  suders 
from  an  irritation  of  the  gums  and  teeth  that  makes  him  — 
something  like  a  teething  child  —  bite  and  gnaw  at  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  in  his  way.  He  will  gnaw  at  his  chain, 
and  at  the  wood  work  of  his  kennel,  or  at  the  mat  on  which 
he  lies.  He  will  take  up  in  his  mouth  and  champ  stones, 
straw,  and  pieces  of  dirt  or  filth.  His  teeth  apparently 
pain  him,  and  he  will  rub  and  scratch  at  them  with  his 
forepaws,  as  if  a  fish-bone  had  stuck  in  the  gum  and  he 
were  trying  to  get  it  out.  But  most  significant  of  all  is  the 
change  in  his  voice,  due  to  incipient  inflammation  of  the 
throat  and  larynx.  The  bark  of  a  dog  in  health  is  clear 
and  sonorous;  the  animal  barks  with  ease  —  as  it  were, 
each  yelp  yielding  a  disnnet  and  clear  note.  A  rabid  dog, 
on  the  contrary,  utters  a  bark  which,  once  heard,  can  never 
be  mistaken  —  a  sort  of  strangled,  stifled  bowl,  lugubrious 
in  its  tone,  and  uttered  with  an  evident  effort.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  too  much  to  say  that  a  skilled  veterinary  surgeon 
can  detect  a  mad  dog  by  its  bark  alone;  and  that  the 
moment  a  dog’s  bark  is  altered  in  its  timbre,  the  animal 
■hould  be  carefully  watched  to  see  if  other  symptoms  are 
not  present. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Besides  the  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
there  is  also  the  cerebral  disturbance,  which  leads  to  a  set 
of  symptoms  of  its  own,  equally  important  and  significant. 
The  rabid  dog  is  uneasy  and  anxious.  He  roams  from 
place  to  place,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  He  starts 
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up  suddenly  and  snaps  at  the  air,  as  if  he  were  vexed  bv 
phantoms.  He  watches  intently  imaginary  objects,  follow¬ 
ing  them  closely  with  his  eyes,  as  if  meditating  a  spring. 
Above  all,  he  conceives  a  violent  dislike  tohisown  species, 
and  the  mere  sight  of  another  dog  will  at  once  drive  him 
into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  passion.  Hitherto  he  will 
have  been  sulliciently  docile  and  tractable,  obedient  to  his 
master’s  voice,  aii.\ious  for  the  customary  ciircss,  and,  if 
anything,  more  than  usually  demonstrative  of  his  aflection. 
i  But  towards  the  end  his  restlessness  increases,  and  he 
'  seizes  the  first  chance  of  straying  away  from  home.  Wan¬ 
dering  out  into  the  street,  he  runs  recklessly  and  listlessly 
.  up  and  down,  his  tail  between  his  legs,  his  hair  foul  and 
bristling,  his  whole  look  haggard  and  woe-begone.  The 
evil  fancies  which  haunt  him  grow  on  him.  Soon  he  be¬ 
comes  furious,  attacking  other  dogs,  horses  cattle,  men  — 
i  everything,  in  short,  that  comes  across  his  path.  In  this, 

,  the  last  st.'ige,  the  disease  is  only  too  apparent ;  further 
'•  doubt  as  to  its  nature  is  impossible.  As  a  rule  the  poor 
I  creature  is  killed,  although  otteu  not  before  he  has  spread 
i  the  disease  over  an  entire  county.  If  not  killed,  he  soon 
I  dies  in  the  natural  eourse.  His  rage  increases,  but  he  be- 
.  comes  weaker  ami  weaker.  His  legs  fail  him,  paralysis 
{  sets  in,  and  he  expires  in  convulsions. 

Such,  then,  is  the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  dog.  With 
regard  to  it  we  ought  especially  to  notice  two  things  :  (1.) 
That  dread  of  water  is  scarcely  if  ever  present.  A  rabid 
dog  will,  on  the  contrary,  lap  water  eagerly.  It  relieves 
1  the  suflering  caused  by  his  swollen  throat.  (2.)  That 
I  until  the  very  last  stage  of  the  malady,  and  oRen  even 
I  in  that,  the  dog  retains  all  his  affection  for  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  master — nay,  more,  seems  to  be  aware  of  his 
miserable  condition,  and  to  crave  lor  help  and  sympathy. 
Indeed,  in  this  respect  a  sick  dog  is,  as  we  have  already- 
said,  strangely  like  a  sick  child. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  very  obvious.  The 
moment  a  dog  appears  at  all  ill  he  should  be  suspected, 
more  especially  if  he  should  have  been  bitten  by  a  strange 
dug,  or  have  the  scar  of  a  bite  upon  him.  It  is  as  easy  to 
tell  when  a  dog  is  ill  as  to  tell  when  a  child  is  ill.  A  dog  in 
health  is  bright  and  animated,  runs  freely  about,  and 
carries  its  tail  erect ;  its  nose  is  moist,  its  tongue  clean,  its 
coat  clear  and  “  satiny,”  and  its  eye  full  of  light  and  life. 
A  dog  that  is  out  of  health  is  the  very  contrary  of  all  this  ; 
and  the  dog  that  is  out  of  health  when  hydrophobia  is 
prevalent  should  be  at  once  secluded.  In  a  few  days  either 
he  will  be  well  again,  or  else  the  distinetive  features  of  the 
disease  will  have  shown  themselves,  and  further  doubt  will 
be  out  of  the  question. 

What  then  is  really  all-essential  is  that  those  who  keep 
a  dog  should  watch  him  most  carefully,  to  see  that  he  is 
bitten  by  no  other  dog.  But  they  should  al.so  watch  his 
health,  and  note  any  alteration  in  his  habits,  however 
slight. 

“  But  how  if  I  am  bif^^en,”  the  reader  will  naturally  ask. 
j  “either  by  my  own  or  a  strange  dog  V  ”  The  answer  is  a 
I  very  easy  one.  If  you  have  the  least  reason  for  suspecting 
the  dog  to  be  rabid,  do  not  lose  a  moment;  Go  at  once  to 
the  nearest  surgeon ;  do  not  wait  to  send  for  him.  On 
your  way  keep  on  sucking  the  wound,  taking  care  to  spit 
out  all  that  comes  into  your  mouth.  If  the  place  is  where 
you  cannot  get  at  it  to  suck  it,  then  you  must  squeeze  it, 
or  sponge  it,  or  do  anything  else  to  incite  it  to  bleed  freely. 
If  it  is  on  a  limb,  put  on  what  is  called  a  tourniquet  with 
a  pocket-handkerctiief  or  a  piece  of  string,  and  a  walking- 
stick  or  a  bit  of  firewood;  and  as  soon  as  30U  are  in  the 
surgeon’s  bands,  trust  to  him  implicitly,  and  remember  the 
good  old  lines  — 

“  Bettcr'submit  to  a  little  ill. 

Than  run  the  risk  of  a  greater  still.” 

If  a  surgeon  is  not  within  reach,  there  are  two  resources, 
and  two  only — the  knife  and  the  cautery.  Few  people 
probably  have  the  requisite  courage  to  cut  out  the  bitten 
part  for  themselves.  But  I  venture  to  say  this,  that  if  any 
one  who  had  ever  seen  a  hydrophobic  patient  die,  as  I 
have,  were  to  be  bitten  himself  by  a  mad  dog,  he  would 
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take  out  his  pocket-knife  and,  if  possible,  cut  the  bitten  ' 
part  away  without  a  moine-it’s  hesitation.  The  pain  of  a  i 
cut  is  no  very  serious  matter  after  all.  AVe  all  know  what  ; 
it  is ;  and  any  surgeon  will  tell  us  that  to  cut  out  a  dog’s 
bite  is  not  much,  if  at  all.  more  painful  than  to  have  a  big 
double  tooth  pulled  out.  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  few  people  will  ever  do  this,  and  that  fewer  still 
will  follow  “  Shirley’s  ”  example,  and  burn  the  place  out 
with  a  hot  iron.  But  there  is  a  quick  method  of  cauteriz¬ 
ing,  used  by  Americans  for  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and  which  I 
much  recommend.  If  a  Carolina  planter  is  bitten  by  a  ! 
poisonous  snake,  he  pours  gunpowder  on  the  wound,  heaps  1 
it  into  a  little  pyramid,  and  then  flashes  it,  repeating  the  , 
operation  some  four  or  five  times.  The  process  almost 
always  secures  immunity;  and  the  poison  of  a  deadly 
snake  is  so  much  more  subtle  and  rapid  in  its  operation  ' 
than  the  saliva  of  a  mad  dog,  that  I  confess  I  cannot  but 
think  that  what  is  successful  in  the  one  case  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  successful  in  the  other.  But  then,  gunpowder  is  not  i 
alwiiys  to  be  got,  and  we  consequently  have  to  find  a  1 
ready  substitute  for  it.  The  best  of  these,  to  my  mind,  is  ; 
the  solid  lunar  caustic,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  Chemists  sell 
now,  at  sixpence  each,  little  sticks  or  “  points  ”  of  lunar  i 
caustic  fitted  up  in  a  wooden  case,  not  unlike  a  patent 
pencil.  You  can  carry  one  of  these  in  your  waistcoat  ' 
pocket;  and,  if  you  are  bitten,  you  have  only  to  pull  out  : 
your  “  point  ”  and  at  once  apply  it  freely  to  the  bitten  : 
"surface.  I  myself  have  kept  dogs  for  years,  and  1  make  it 
a  rule  to  “  touch  ”  with  lunar  caustic  every  bite  that  I  re-  1 
ceive.  It  is  so  infinitely  the  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  j 

I  will  conclude  with  a  word  of  warning,  and  a  word  of  | 
comfort. 

The  word  of  warning  is  —  Trust  to  no  so-called  “  cures  ”  ; 
for  hydrophobia.  No  cure  is  known.  The  broad  facts  of  j 
the  case  are  simply  these.  Of  those  who  are  bitten  by  i 
mad  dogs,  comparatively  few  take  or  “contract”  the  iHt-  | 
ease.  Of  those  who  are  bitten  and  escape,  it  will  be  \ 
found  that  the  majority  have  treated  the  wound  vigorously,  ; 

—  or,  as  doctors  say,  “heroically,”  —  cutting  it  out,  or  j 
cauterizing  it  severely.  But  of  those  who  contract  the  j 
disease,  all  die.  No  single  case  of  recovery  is  upon  record.  I 
I  do  not  like  to  use  hard  names,  but  I  know  what  1  think  i 
of  those  who  pretend  to  have  a  specific  for  hydrophobia,  | 
and  who  are  willing  to  sell  it.  Trust  in  no  quack  remedy.  | 
The  danger  is  too  terrible  to  be  trifled  with.  Go  to  the  i 
surgeon  at  once,  if  you  can.  If  a  surgeon  is  not  within  \ 
immediate  reach,  then  use  knife,  gunpowder,  lunar  caustic  ■ 

—  anything  that  will  burn  out  or  cut  out  the  wound,  and  I 
that  you  have  the  courage  to  bear. 

The  word  of  lomfort  is  —  Terrible  as  the  di^ease  is,  it  is  j 
yet,  fortunately  for  us,  wery  rare.  For  the  last  fifteen  | 
years,  the  rate  of  mortality  from  hydrophobia  in  England  . 
has  been  only  one  for  every  20,000,000  of  the  population.  ; 
The  risk  of  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  is  in  itself  small,  I 
even  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  the  disease  is  1 
more  or  less  epidemic.  And  even  for  those  who  are  so  j 
unfortunate  as  to  be  bitten,  the  risk  of  death,  serious  in  I 
itself,  is  vastly  diminished  if  bold  and  vigorous  precau-  j 
tions  are  at  once  adopted.  , 

Of  police  measures  intended  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  I  | 
have  not  spoken.  I  have  rather  written  for  those  who  | 
may  be,  reasonably  enough,  alarmed  at  the  recurrence  of 
this  terrible  epidemic,  and  who  may  wish  to  know  how  to 
best  protect  themselves,  and  what  errors  to  avoid. 


CHINESE  SHOPS  AND  SHOP-SIGNS. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  as  far  as  external  appear¬ 
ances  go,  the  shops  in  the  busiest  streets  of  a  first-class 
city  in  China  can  be  in  any  way  compared  to  those  even 
of  a  country  town  in  England,  for  mahogany  counters  and 
huge  mirrors  do  not  exist,  and  plate-glass  and  elaborate 
shop-fronts  are  unknown.  In  many  other  respects,  how¬ 
ever,  Chinese  shops  and  various  matters  connected  with 
them  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  present  features  of 


CDnsiderable  interest,  to  some  of  which  we  propose  to  call 
the  reader’s  attention. 

There  is  not  much  free  competition  in  China  as  regards 
the  price  of  goods,  for  those  who  manufacture  the  same 
class  of  articles  frequently  combine  to  fix  the  wholesale 
price ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  amongst  the  retail  dealers. 
In  some  shops  price-lists  are  pasted  up,  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  at  meetings  of  the  trade,  and  a  notice  is  fre¬ 
quently  exhibitefl  in  a  prominent  position,  informing  the 
public  that  the  shop  belongs  to  the  “  union.” 

Purchases  can  generally  only  be  elfected  in  Chinese 
shops  at  anything  like  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  by 
means  of  bargaining,  at  which  the  natives  are  great  adepts. 
As  a  hint,  doubtless,  to  hard  bargainers,  a  notice  will  olten 
be  seen  posted  in  shops  to  the  eflect  that  the  goods  will  be 
found  genuine  and  well  worth  the  price.  The  Chinese 
commonly  raise  a  tremendous  din  over  their  bargainings, 
vo<'iferating  loudly,  and,  if  they  get  very  excited,  gesticu¬ 
lating  too,  and  yet.  perhaps,  the  sum  in  dispute  is  not  more 
than  a  halfpenny  or  two;  finally  the  shopke  per  or  pedlar, 
as  the  case  may  be,  names  an  amount,  and  says,  with  a  de¬ 
termined  air,  “  less  than  that  won’t  buy  it.”  Many  shop¬ 
keepers  profess  to  sell  their  wares  at  the  proper  price, 
from  which  they  say  that  they  will  make  no  abatement; 
in  these  establishments  a  special  sign-boanl  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  e.xhibited,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  large  characters 
“chon  pu  urh  chia,”  which  is  equivalent  to  the  French 
“  prix  fixe.”  At  one  time  these  sliojis  were  of  a  better 
class  and  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  generality,  but 
nowadays  we  fancy  that  the  notice  mentioned  is  rapidly 
getting  to  be  a  mere  idle  profession  to  attract  and  delude 
customers. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  present  pajier  to  attempt  a 
description  of  the  contents  of  Chinese  shops  generally, 
though  much  might  be  written  on  the  subject,  but  we  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  saying  a  word  about  the  kite  shops  of 
Pekin  and  other  large  cities ;  for  we  fancy  that  no  other 
country  can  boast  of  shops  specially  devoted  to  the  manu. 
facture  and  sale  of  these  articles,  which,  in  the  Celestial 
Empire,  are  a  source  of  endless  amusement,  not  merely  to 
boys  of  all  ages,  but  also,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  mid¬ 
dle-aged  and  gray-headed  old  men.  A  fort-igner,  on  first 
entering  one  of  these  establishments,  which  are  otton  on  a 
large  scale,  must  be  sorely  puzzled  to  Henow  where  he  has 
got  to.  for  he  firtds  himself  surrounded  by  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  articles  of  almost  every  imaginable  shape  and 
size,  all  of  which  on  closer  investigation  he  will  find  to  be 
kites.  Some  of  them  are  of  large  serpentine  shape  ;  while 
some  represent  huge  goggle-eyed  spectacles,  and  others 
various  kinds  of  fish,  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  animals  of 
all  sorts.  For  the  benefit  of  our  juvenile  readers,  we  may 
mention  that  Chinese  kites  never  have  tails  attached  to 
them.  Sir  John  Davis’s  remarks  about  kites  will  be  read 
with  interest :  “  In  kite-flying,”  he  says,  “  the  Chinese 
certainly  excel  all  others,  both  in  the  various  construction 
of  their  kites,  and  the  heights  to  which  they  make  them 
rise.  They  have  a  very  thin,  ns  well  as  tough,  sort  of  pa¬ 
per,.  made  of  refuse  silk,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
split  bamboo,  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  purpo.se.  The 
kites  are  made  to  assume  every  possible  shape ;  and  at 
some  distance  it  is  impossible  occasionally  to  distinguish 
them  from  real  birds.  By  means  of  round  holes,  supplied 
with  vibrating  cords,  or  other  substances,  they  contrive  to 
produce  a  loud  bumming  noise,  something  like  that  of  a 
top,  occasioned  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the  air  as  it  is  op- 
'  posed  to  the  kite.  At  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  nut 
only  boys,  but  grown  men,  take  a  part  in  this  amusement, 
and  the  sport  sometimes  consists  in  trying  to  bring  each 
other’s  kites  down  by  dividing  the  strings.”  The  season 
here  referred  to  is  that  of  a  festival  which  occurs  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  ninth  Chinese  moon  (<  orresponding  with 
the  latter  part  of  October),  and  which  is  called  Chung 
yang  chieh  or  Tfing  kao  (literally  “  Ascending  high  ”).  On 
this  occasion,  another  writer  tells  us,  some  people  “  make 
variegated  fancy  kites,,  which,  after  amusing  themselves 
with  them,  they  let  fly  wherever  the  wind  may  carry  them, 
and  give  their  kites  and  cares  at  once  to  the  wind.” 
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The  sign-boards  (cbao-pai)  of  the  shops  form  a  very 
picturesque  feature  in  the  streets  of  a  Chinese  town  ;  the 
more  so  Irom  the  fact  that  thesj  streets  are  very  narrow, 
being  only  a  few  feet  across.  These  signs,  as  well  as  no¬ 
tices  of  the  wares  sold,  arc  inscribed  in  large  characteraon 
both  sides  of  handsomely  lacquered  perpendicular  boards, 
which  are  sometimes  fastened  up,  but  very  commonly  hung 
up  outside  the  shop-fronts,  so  as  to  catch  the  attention  of 

tassers-by ;  with  this  view  long  strips  of  cloth  are  often 
ung  across  the  street,  on  which  the  names  and  designa¬ 
tions  of  the  shops  are  stamped  or  painted.  Occasionally, 
but  we  think  this  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  we 
have  known  an  enterprising  opium  dealer  erect  a  tlag-stalT 
putside  his  place  of  business,  on  which  he  hoisted  a  trian¬ 
gular  flag,  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  style  and  business 
of  his  firm.  On  a  bright  day  a  busy  street  in  a  flourishing 
Chinese  town  presents  a  very  animated  and  striking  ap¬ 
pearance.  Owing  to  its  narrowness,  locomotion  is  not  easy, 
and  the  street  is  always  full, —  then  again  the  open  shop¬ 
fronts  on  each  side  are  brought  very  close  together,  and  all 
around  are  to  be  seen  the  richly  varnished  sign-boards 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  while  overhead  the  strips  of 
cloth  are  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

In  China,  shops,  warehouses,  banks,  etc.,  are  never 
known  by  the  family  names  of  the  individual  proprietors, 
but  are  distinguished  by  a  sign  (hao),  consisting  generally 
of  two  characters,  and  expressing  what  the  Chinese  con¬ 
sider  some  felicitous  idea  (often  nut  easy  to  translate  into 
English),  such  as  celestial  aftluence,  overflowing  abundance, 
everlasting  prosperity,  great  peace,  j)erpetual  fountain,  etc. 
Two  favorite  characters  fur  use  in  composing  the  styles  of 
firms  are  wan,  ten  thousand,  and  yung,  everlasting.  All 
documents  connected  with  the  business  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  are  invariably  made  out  with  this  “  style  ”  either 
written  or  stamped  on  them,  and  the  family  name  of  the 
owner  never  appears.t  When  a  shop  has  been  newly  es¬ 
tablished  or  enlarged,  and  in  some  parts  at  New  Year  time 
too,  the  sign-boards  are  ornamented  with  scarlet  streamers; 
and  when  the  proprietors  are  in  mourning  for  some  rela¬ 
tive,  white  or  ash-colored  streamers  are  fixed  up  in  the 
same  way.  On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  an  em(>eror, 
the  sign-boards  of  all  shops,  banks,  etc.,  which  usually  ex¬ 
hibit  the  designations  of  the  firms  in  red  or  gilt  characters 
on  a  black  ground,  are  put  into  mourning  in  conformity 
with  proclamations  issued  by  the  local  authorities.  This 
is  done  as  follows ;  the  sides  of  the  sign-boards  are  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  green  paper,  on  which  the  “  style  ”  of  the 
establishment  is  written  in  black  ink ;  sometimes  two 
characters  are  written  on  one  or  more  pieces  of  paper  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sign,  namely,  kuo  hsiao,  t.  e.,  the  kingdom 
mourns.  Red  paper  is  not  then  used,  for,  red  being  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  joy,  that  color  is  never  seen  on  these  occasions. 

The  notices  on  the  boards  outside  Chinese  shops  gener¬ 
ally  describe  very  fully  the  business  that  is  carried  on  in¬ 
side,  and  some  sound  rather  oddly  to  a  foreigner  even  in 
this  advertising  age.  At  a  druggist’s  may  be  seen,  “  De¬ 
coctions  accurately  prepared  from  the  most  fragrant  mate¬ 
rials,”  or,  ”  Boluses,  powders,  ointments,  and  pills  carefully 
mixed.”  At  a  draper’s,  “  Robe  stuffs,  purple  and  white, 
of  double  length,  twilled  and  plain,  and  cloths  for  summer 
or  winter  wear.”  The  silk-mercers  are  even  more  minute 
in  their  details :  “We  have  our  own  agencies  in  the 
interior,  where  the  finest  silks  are  selected,  and,  spar¬ 
ing  neither  pains  nor  labor,  we  manufacture  every  kind  of 
bright,  beautiful,  and  pure  silk  thread,  and  floss  silk  for 
embroidery,  bowstrings,  tassels  and  cords ;  we  make  it  our 
special  business  to  weave  and  plait  variegated  girdles,  and 
make  court-caps  of  the  latest  Pekin  fashions ;  also  cap 
fringes,  pearly  and  straight,  handkerchiefs,  damask  and 
crape,  head-bands,  gauze  and  satin  collars.”  The  cook- 
shop  informs  the^public  that  there  “  'Tartar  and  Chinese 
feasts  are  prepared;”  that  “  eatables  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son  —  vermicelli,  smothered  with  sliced  meat,  ham,  and 
sea-slug  ;  meat  puffs  of  boiled  flour  and  rice  meals,  plain 
and  with  meats  are  always  ready.”  The  tea-dealer’s 

>  It  maj  b*  well  to  •zpUln  that  the  Chioaaa  do  not  attach  the  tama  faa- 
portanea  to  lisnatans  that  Koiopaan  nations  do. 


notice  reads  strangely  :  ”  Sunglo  and  Bohea  teas ;  also 
flag  and  lance,  sparrow’s  tongue,  prince’s  eyebrow,  old 
man’s  eyebrow,  souchong,  silver  needle,  early  spring,  and 
bitter  clove  teas  1  ”  'The  tobacconists  arc  slightly  grandil¬ 
oquent :  “We  deal  in  Hangchow  tobacco ;  its  reputation 
has  reached  Kachow  in  the  north,  and  its  odor  pervades 
Kiangnan  in  the  south.  Our  workmanship  is  of  the  best, 
and  the  manipulation  excellent.  Famous  Shih-ma  to¬ 
bacco.”  'fhe  candle  manufacturer  ventures  to  introduce 
the  poetical  element  amongst  his  dips,  and  alter  announc¬ 
ing  that  he  has  instock  “ double-cased,  tine  wicked  dip 
candles,”  he  continues,  “  At  eventide  the  mandate  came 
from  courts  of  llan,  that  mighty  name ;  they  hastened  to 
the  tower  white,  and  studied  there  by  midnight  light.” 
The  dyers,  too,  are  not  backward  in  pulling  themselves  : 
they  say,  “  We  deal  in  kingfisher  and  dark  blues ;  also 
double  blacks  :  we  rival  in  our  workmanship  celestial  man¬ 
ufactures.”  “  Persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage  are 
requested  to  notice  our  sign,  that  of  the  double-headed 
phuenix  (sbuang  long),  which  is  the  right  one.” 

'Hie  following  notices  need  no  special  comment:  “We 
sell  black  coal  from  the  upper  rivers ;  ”  “  South,  North  '■< 
fruits,  tea  cakes,  spiced  and  plain ;  ”  “  Celestial  gems, 
silver  gallery ;  ”  “a  galloping  reputation  for  Hangchow 
scissors ;  “  'Tartar  and  Chinese  artificial  court  flowers,  in 
rice-paper  or  velvet ;  ”  “  Crystal  s|>ectacles  (literally 
‘  eyes  ’)  for  old  and  young  ;  ”  “  Mosquito  antidote  (lit- 
ally  ‘  tobacco  ’),  suited  to  the  market,  specially  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  to  our  customers.” 

“  Drapers,  haberdashers,  etc.,  usually  have  the  designa¬ 
tion  (of  their  firms)  printed  upon  the  paper  in  which  cus¬ 
tomers’  purchases  are  wrapped,  with  conditions  of  sale 
attached ;  such  as  ‘  Customs  ’  barrier  and  transit  duties 
payable,  by  purchaser ;  ’  ‘  No  goods  exchanged  or  received 
back  that  have  been  folded,  rumpled,  or  cut.’  ”  After  an 
amusing  account  of  a  Chinese  doctor’s  establishment. 
Consul  Medhurst,  in  the  little  work  from  which  we  have 
just  quoted,^  tells  us  of  “  a  curious  custom  which  prevails 
everywhere  in  China,  as  regards  the  disposal  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  a  prescription  is  composed,  after  having 
been  made  use  of.  Infusions  and  decoctions  are  the  favor¬ 
ite  remedies,  and  when  these  have  been  prepared,  the 
refuse  is  carefully  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  street  or 
highway,  a  superstitious  notion  being  prevalent  that  if  the 
mess  is  snifled  at  by  the  horse  on  which  the  spirit  of  the 
T’ien-i  star  rides,  the  result  will  be  certain  to  be  favorable 
for  the  patient.  The  T’ien-i  star,  or  *  Celestial  cure,’  is 
supposed  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  invalids,  and 
the  spirit  which  inhabits  it  is  believed  to  patrol  the  streets 
nightly,  to  keep  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.” 

Native  newspapers  are  unknqwn  in  China,  so  a  pushing 
tradesman  has  not  quite  as  good  a  chance  of  advertising 
his  wares  as  he  would  have  in  more  civilized  countries, 
and  he  is  generally  obliged  to  concentrate  his  energies  ou 
the  elaborate  sign-boards  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
Chinese,  however,  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
advertising,  and  an  observant  stranger,  in  walking  about  a 
town,  will  notice  that  available  spaces  on  blank  walls,  etc., 
are  often  covered  with  placards,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
considered  respectable  for  many  classes  of  tradesmen  to 
advertise  thus ;  for  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
bills,  he  will  find  that  they  emanate  chiefly  from  the  estab¬ 
lishments  of  druggists  and  quack-doctors,  irom  restaurants, 
lecturers,  etc.  “  An  exception  seems  (o  be  made,”  says 
Mr.  Medhurst,  “  in  favor  of  jewellers,  silk  and  satin  mer¬ 
cers,  dyers,  biscuit  bakers,  piece-goods  vendors,  and  one 
or  two  others,  who  are  permitted  by  the  rules  of  conven¬ 
tionality  to  advertise  their  establishments  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  opening  shop  for  the  first  time,  or  after  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  repair.”  These  placards  are  usually  printed, 
though  sometimes  written,  on  sheets  of  red  or  white  pajier, 
but  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  bill-poster  will  not  bear  com¬ 
parison  for  a  moment  with  those  of  his  more  advanced 
rival  in  this  country. 

*  Id  ppenkiog  of  lb«  poioCi  of  tb«  compMt,  tho  ChlooM  mj,  oMt,  louthf 
WMt,  north ! 

*  rht  Foreigntr  in  Far  Cathmyt  hy  W.  U.  Modhunt,  II.  !!.*•  Cootal 
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A  LETTER  OF  LAURENCE  STERNE. 

In  the  short  autobiography  which  Sterne  left  behind  him,  > 
he  says  that  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  his  uncle  Jaques  ! 
and  himself  were  upon  very  good  terms,  “  for  he  soon  got  ; 
me  the  prebendary  of  York,  but  he  quarrelled  with  me  ^ 
afterwards,  because  I  would  not  write  paragraphs  in  the  | 
newspapers;  though  he  was  a  party  man,  I  was  not.  and  , 
detested  such  dirty ,work,  thinking  it  beneath  me.  From 
that  period  he  became  my  bitterest  enemy.”  The  events  ^ 
of  Sterne’s  life  previous  to  his  emerging  to  fame  in  175!) 
with  his  first  two  volumes  of  “  Tristram  Shandy,”  are  little  i 
known,  and  the  researches  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  for  the  | 
biography  of  Sterne  which  he  published  about  ten  years  ! 
a<ro,  threw  but  little  light  upon  the  circumstances  which  ' 
helped  to  form  the  character  of  such  an  eccentric  writer.  | 
It  is  therefore  important  to  record  that  among  the  auto-  < 
graph  letters  recently  purchased  by  tbe  Trustees  of  the  ^ 
British  Museum  are  two,  written  by  Laurence  Sterne  and  | 
his  uncle  respectively  in  1750,  which  have  considerable  ; 
literary  and  biographical  value.  We  believe  that  this  i 
letter  is  the  only  Sterne  autograph  in  the  jmssession  of  tbe 
Museum,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  original  manuscript  of  i 
“The  Sentimental  Journey,”  and  it  has  been  therefore  j 
most  appropriately  placed  in  one  of  the  public  rooms  for  in-  i 
spection.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  keepers  of  the  MS.  i 
Department,  we  have  been  allowed  to  make  a  complete  | 
transcript  of  it,  which  we  print  here  at  length.  The  Rev.  ; 
Francis  Blackburne,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  will  perhaps  ; 
be  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  “  Confessional,”  which  ^ 
raised  a  considerable  ferment  in  its  day.  ! 

“  Sutton  :  Sov.  3,  1750. 

“Dear  Sir, —  | 

“  Being  last  Thursday  at  York  to  preach  the  Dean’s  turn,  j 
Hilyard  the  Bookseller  who  had  sjioku  to  me  last  week  about  j 
preaching  yrs,  in  case  you  should  not  come  yrself  told  me,  He 
bad  just  got  a  Letter  from  you  directing  him  to  get  it  supplied  I 
—  But  with  an  intimation,  that  if  1  undertook  it,  that  it  might  | 
not  disoblige  your  Friend  the  Precentor.  If  my  Doing  it  for  I 
you  in  any  way  could  possibly  have  endangered  that,  my  Regard 
to  you  on  all  accounts  is  such,  that  you  may  depend  upon  it,  no 
consideration  whatever  would  have  made  me  otter  niy  service, 
nor  would  I  upon  any  Invitation  have  accepted  it.  Had  you  in¬ 
cautiously  press’d  it  upon  me  ;  And  theretore  that  my  under¬ 
taking  it  at  all,  upon  Hilyards  telling  me  he  should  want  a 
Preacher,  was  from  a  knowledge,  that  ns  it  could  not  in  Reason,  I 
so  it  would  not  in  Fact,  give  the  least  Handle  to  what  you  ap- 

1)rehcnded.  I  would  not  say  this  from  bare  conjecture,  but 
mown  Instances,  having  preached  for  so  many  of  Dr.  Sternes 
most  Intimate  Friends  since  our  Quarrel  without  their  feeling 
the  least  marks  or  most  Distant  Intimation,  that  he  took  it  un¬ 
kindly.  In  which  you  will  the  readier  believe  me,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  convincing  Proof,  thaf  I  have  preached  the  29th  of  May, 
the  Precentor’s  own  turn,  for  these  two  last  years  together  (not 
at  his  Re(|uest,  for  we  are  not  upon  such  terms)  But  at  the  Re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Berdmore  whom  he  desired  to  get  them  taken  care 
of,  which  he  did.  By  applying  Directly  to  me  without  the  least 
Apprehension  or  scruple  —  And  If  my  preaching  it  the  first  year 
had  been  taken  amiss,  I  am  morally  certain  that  Mr.  Berdmore 
who  is  of  a  gentle  and  pacific  Temper  would  not  have  ventured 
to  have  ask’d  me  to  preach  it  for  him  the  2d  time,  which  I  did 
without  any  Reserve  this  last  summer.  The  Contest  between 
us,  no  Doubt,  has  been  sharp.  But  has  not  been  made  more  so, 
by  bringing  our  mutual  Friends  into  it,  who,  in  all  things,  (ex¬ 
cept  Inviting  us  to  the  same  Dinner)  have  generally  bore  them¬ 
selves  towards  us,  as  if  this  Misfortune  had  never  happened,  and 
this,  as  on  my  side,  so  I  am  willing  to  suppose  on  his,  without 
any  alteration  of  our  opinions  of  them,  unless  to  their  Honor 
and  Advantage.  I  thought  it  my  Duty  to  let  you  know.  How 
this  matter  stood,  to  free  you  of  any  unnecessary  Pain,  which 
my  preaching  for  you  might  occasion  upon  this  score,  since  upon 
all  others,  I  flatter  myself  you  would  m  pleased,  as  in  geni,  it 
is  not  only  more  for  the  credit  of  the  church.  But  of  the  Pre- 
bendy  himself  who  is  absent,  to  have  his  Place  supplied  by  a 
Preby  of  the  church  when  he  can  be  had,  rather  than  by 
Another,  tho’  of  equal  merit. 

“  I  told  you  above,  that  I  had  had  a  conference  with  Hilyard 
upon  this  subject,  and  indeed  should  have  said  to  him,  most  of 
what  I  have  said  to  you.  But  that  the  Insutterableness  of  his 
Behavor  (sic)  put  it  out  of  my  Power.  The  Dialogue  between 
us  had  something  singular  in  it,  and  I  think  1  cannot  better 


make  you  amends  for  this  irksome  Letter,  than  by  giving  you  a 
particular  Acet  of  it  and  the  manner  I  found  mytclf  obliged  to 
treat  him  whch  By  the  by,  I  should  have  done  with  still  more 
Roughness  But  that  he  shclterid  himself  under  «he  character  of 
yr  PlcnijK) :  How  far  His  Excellency  exceeded  his  Instructions 
you  will  percieve  (sic)  I  know,  from  the  acet  I  have  given  of  the 
Hint  in  your  Ixtter,  wch  was  all  the  Foundation  for  what  passd. 
Istcp’d  into  his  shop,  just  after  sermon  on  All  iSain/s,  when  with 
an  Air  of  much  Gravity  and  Importance,  he  beckond  me  to  fol¬ 
low  him  into  an  inner  Room  ;  No  sooner  had  he  shut  the  Dore 
(.sic).  But  with  the  aweful  solemnity  of  a  Premier  who  held  a 
I.cttcr  de  Chuchet  upon  whose  contents  my  Life  or  Liberty  de¬ 
pended  —  after  a  minuits  Pause,  —  He  thus  opens  his  Commis¬ 
sion.  Sir —  My  Friend  the  A.  Deacon  of  Cleveland  not  caring 
to  preach  his  turn,  as  I  conjectured,  has  left  me  to  provide  a 
Preacher, —  But  before  I  can  take  any  steps  in  it  with  Regard 
to  you  —  I  want  first  to  know.  Sir,  upon  what  Footing  you  and 
Dr".  Sterne  are?  —  U|)on  what  Footing!  —  Yes,  Sir,  how  your 
Quarrel  stands?  —  Whats  that  to  you?  —  How  our  Quarrel 
stands!  Whats  that  to  you,  you  Puppy  ?  But,  Sir,  Mr.  Black¬ 
burn  would  know - What’s  that  to  him? —  But,  Sir,  dont  be 

angry,  I  only  want  to  know  of  you,  whether  Dr.  Sterne  will  not 
be  displeased  in  ease  you  should  preach  —  Go  look  ;  I’ve  just 
now  lieen  preaching  and  you  could  not  have  fitter  opportunity 
to  lie  salisfyed.  —  1  hope,  .Mr.  Sterne,  you  are  not  angry.  Yes, 
I  am  ;  But  much  more  astonished  at  yo  tr  Impndunce.  I  know 
not  whether  the  Chancellors  stepping  in  at  this  Instant  and 
flapping  to  the  Dore,  Did  not  save  his  tender  soul  the  Pain  of 
the  last  word  ;  However  that  be,  he  retreats  upon  this  unex¬ 
pected  Rebiitf,  takes  the  Chancellr  aside,  asks  his  Advice,  comes 
back  submissive,  begs  Quarter,  tells  me  Dr.  Hering  had  quite 
satisfyed  him  as  to  the  Grounds  of  his  scru|>le  (tho’  not  of  his 
Folly)  and  therefore  beseeches  me  to  let  the  matter  pass,  and  to 
preach  the  turn.  When  1  —  a-s  Percy  complains  in  Harry 
ye  4  — 

.  .  .  All  smarting  with  my  wounds 
To  be  thus  pesterd  by  a  I’opinjay, 

Out  of  my  Grief  and  my  Impatience 
Answerd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what 

. for  he  made  me  mail 

To  see  him  shine  so  bright  &  smell  so  sweet 
&  talk  so  like  a  waiting  Gentlewoman 
—  Bid  him  be  gone  &  seek  Another  fitter  for  his  turn.  But 
as  I  was  too  angry  to  have  the  Perfect  Faculty  of  recollecting 
Poetry,  however  pat  to  my  case,  so  I  was  forced  to  tell  him  in 
plain  Prose  tho’  somewhat  elevated  — That  1  would  not  preach, 
&  that  he  might  get  a  Parson  where  he  could  find  one.  But 
upon  Reflection,  that  Don  .John  hud  certainly  exceeded  his  In¬ 
structions,  and  finding  it  to  be  just  so,  as  I  suspected  —  there  be¬ 
ing  nothing  in  yr  letter  but  a  cautious  hint —  And  being  more¬ 
over  satisfyed  in  my  mind,  from  this  and  twenty  other  Instances 
of  the  same  kind,  that  this  Impertinence  of  his  like  many  others, 
had  issued  not  so  much  from  his  Heart,  as  from  his  Head,  the 
Defects  of  which  no  one  in  reason  is  accountable  for,  I  thought  I 
slid  wrong  myself  to  remember  it,  and  therefore  I  parted  Iriends, 
and  told  him  I  would  take  cure  of  tbe  turn,  whch  I  shall  do  with 
Pleasure. 

“It  is  time  to  beg  pardon  of  you  for  troubling  you  with  so 
long  a  letter  upon  so  little  a  subject  —  which  as  it  has  proceeded 
from  the  motive  I  have  told  you,  of  ridding  you  of  uneasiness, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  Ambition  not  to  lose  either  the  Good 
Opinion,  or  the  outward  marks  of  it,  from  any  man  of  worth 
and  character,  till  I  have  done  something  to  forteit  them,  I  know 
your  Justice  will  excuse. 

“  I  am,  Revd  Sir,  with  true  Esteem  and  Regard,  of  wch  I  beg 
you’l  consider  this  letter  as  a  Testimony, 

“  Yr  faithful  &  most  aflie 
“  Humble  Servt 

“  Lau  :  Stkhme. 

“  P.  S. 

“Our  Dean  arrives  here  on  Saturday.  My  wife  sends  her 
Respts  to  you  &yr  Lady. 

“  I  have  broke  open  this  letter,  to  tell  you,  that  as  I  was  going 
with  it  to  the  Post,  I  encountered  Hilyard,  who  desired  me  in  the 
most  pressing  manner,  not  to  let  this  atfair  transpire  —  &  that 
you  'might  by  no  means  be  made  acquainted  with  it — I  there¬ 
fore  beg,  you  will  never  let  him  feel  the  eflects  of  it,  or  even  let 
him  know  ought  about  it  —  for  I  half  promised  him,  —  tho’  as 
the  letter  was  wrote,  I  could  but  send  it  for  your  own  use  — so 
beg  it  may  not  hurt  him  by  any  ill  Impression,  as  he  has  con¬ 
vinced  it  proceeded  only  from  lack  of  Judgmt 

“To 

“  The  Reverend  Mr.  Blackburn 
“  Arch-Deacon  of  Cleveland 
“  at  Richmond.” 
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We  note  that  Hilyard  did  not  live  to  see  Sterne  achieve 
bis  great  success,  for  the  first  two  volumes  of  “  Tristram 
Shandy  ”  were  “  Printed  for  and  sold  by  John  Hinxham 
(successor  to  the  late  Jlr.  Hilyard),  Bookseller  in  Stone- 
gate.”  York. 

The  other  letter  we  have  mentioned,  written  by  Dr. 
Jacques  Sterne,  begins  thus  :  — 

“  iJecem.  6  :  1750. 

“  Good  Mr.  Archdeacon 

“  I  wil  beg  leave  to  rely  upon  your  Pardon  for  taking  the 
Liberty  I  do  with  you  in  relation  to  your  Turn*  of  preaching  in 
the  Minster.  What  occasions  it  is,  Mr.  Hildyard’s  employing 
the  last  time  the  Only  person  unacceptable  to  me  in  the  whole 
Church,  an  ungrateful  &  unworthy  nephew  of  my  own,  the 
Vicar  of  Sutton  ;  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
would  please  either  to  appoint  any  person  yourself,  or  leave  it  to 
your  Ilegister  to  appoint  one  when  you  are  not  here.  If  any  of 
mv  turns  would  suit  you  better  than  your  own,  I  would  change 
with  you.”  .  .  . 

Endorsed  — 

“  Mr.  Jaipies  Sterne  —  reprobation  of  his  nephew  Yorick  —  & 
mention  of  the  Popish  nunnery  at  York." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thk  subject  of  the  prize  poem  of  the  French  Academy 
for  1875  is  “  Livingstone.” 

The  copyright  of  Octave  Feuillet’s  famous  “  Sphinx  ”  has 
been  secured  by  the  Unioern  lUustri,  and  will  be  published 
in  the  columns  of  that  journal. 

“  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot”  is  a  very  litigious 

oung  lady.  She  is  not  only  in  Chancery  in  England, 

ut  she  is  now  causing  law  suits  and  procht,  to  two  theat¬ 
rical  managers  in  Paris. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  John  Forster’s  next  work  is  likely  to 
he  a  biography  of  Swift,  for  which  he  has  collected  a  val¬ 
uable  mass  of  materials,  including  not  a  few  unpublished 
letters  of  the  famous  Dean. 

M.  Offendacii  cannot  complain  of  any  want  of  public 
appreciation  of  his  music.  The  first  hundred  nights  of  his 
new  version  of  “  Orphde  ”  realized  81 1,874  francs,  a  nightly 
average  of  more  than  Si 500.  On  the  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  “Orphde  aux  Enters, ”  Offenbach  conducted  the 
orchestra  himself,  having  got  rid  of  the  gout  and  sent  it 
whither  Orpheus  was. 

A  SINGULAR  exhibition  is  to  be  given  in  the  Palais 
dTndustrie,  at  Paris,  from  September  15  to  October  11, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Socidtd  Centrale  d’ Agriculture 
and  d'ln^ectologie,  of  all  the  useful  insects  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  of  the  noxious  insects  and  the  depredations  they 
commit.  This  is  the  fourth  exhibition  of  the  kind,  the 
last  having  been  held  in  1872  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens. 

London  is  to  have  a  new  weekly  literary  journal 
entitled  The  World,  If  the  editor  is  the  writer  of  the 
prospectus  issued,  we  have  no  great  hopes  for  the  new  en¬ 
terprise.  The  World,  says  the  prospectus,  “  will  pub¬ 
lish  entertaining  Fictions,  without  any  admixture  of  twad¬ 
dle,  and  the  first  of  its  serial  titles  will  be  a  Novel  of  Soci¬ 
ety,  by  a  New  Writer  6orn  in  Grosvenor  Square  exprensly  to 
delight  Belgraria.” 

The  production  of  Signor  Verdi’s  ”  Manzoni,”  “Messa 
da  Requiem,”  at  the  San  Marco  Church,  on  the  22d  ulc., 
and  the  subsequent  performances  at  the  Scala,  has  been  a 
great  event  in  Milan.  In  the  theatre  the  applause  was 
immense  from  beginning  to  end,  and  there  were  several 
encores ;  at  the  close,  the  audience  rose  en  masse,  anil 
shouted  “  Viva  Verdi  ”  for  several  minutes.  The  chief 
sensation  was  the  ”  Dies  Irse.” 

Pope  Pius  IX.  is,  it  appears,  to  he  canonized,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  fully  deserves  the  honor  if  he  is 
rightly  credited  with  the  miracles  he  is  alleged  to  have  ! 

Crformed.  At  an  Old  Catholic  meeting  lately  held  at  { 
unich  it  was  stated  that  accounts  were  already  being  ^ 
given  at  Rome  of  miracles  performed  by  Pius  IX.  Among  I 
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these  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  he  had  raised  the 
Princess  Odesealebi  from  the  dead  by  his  mere  blessing, 
and  Professor  Friedrich  added  that  preparations  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made  for  hi*  canonization.  The  professor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  given  of  the  meeting  by  the  Deulscher 
Merkur,  dwelt  on  the  cost  of  a  canonization  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  “  rigid  economy  ”  would  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  a  proceeding  of  this  nature.  A  man  who 
can  call  the  dead  to  life  deserves  to  be  encouraged  if  he 
shows  a  tendency  to  use  his  power  discreetly. 

'PiiE  Paris  corps  of  firemen  has  taken  long  to  reach  its 
present  perfection.  The  first  police  regulation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  dates,  according  to  the  Dehats,  from  1.171  ;  it  required 
each  householder  to  put  a  hogshead  of  water  at  his  door 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  sous.  Another  ordinince  of  1524 
required  each  inhabitant  to  keep  watch  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night  in  certain  places  appointed,  to  put  a  lantern  with 
a  lighted  candle  in  the  window,  and  to  provide  a  supply  of 
water.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  however,  it  was 
found  necessary,  at  the  fire  at  the  palace,  in  1G18,  to  collect 
all  the  water  from  wells  and  the  Seine,  into  the  middle  of 
the  city,  and  to  form  a  huge  lake  round  the  fire  by  dam¬ 
ming  it  in  with  heaps  of  straw.  In  1G70  an  ordinance  of 
M.  de  la  Reynie,  lieutenant  of  police,  required  all  master- 
masons.  carpenters,  and  tilers  of  the  capital  to  report  their 
place  of  abode  to  the  commissaries  of  police  of  their  quar¬ 
ters,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  300  livres  and  the  loss  of 
their  freedom.  All  buckets  and  other  vessels  for  extin¬ 
guishing  fire  were  to  be  left  with  various  local  authorities. 
The  real  organization  of  the  fire  brigade  began  in  1722. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  presented  the  town  of  Paris  with 
thirty  pumps ;  a  corps  of  sixty  men  was  raised  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  toe  state,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
liiutenant-general  of  police.  In  1770  the  number  of  fire¬ 
men  was  inereased  to  146,  and  in  1789  to  263,  with  fifty- 
six  pumps  and  forty-two  buckets:  the  men  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  receive  any  gratuity.  The  National  Conven¬ 
tion  established  the  corps  of  Sipeurs-poiupiers,  leaving  it, 
however,  subject  to  the  municipality;  and  in  1821  a  royal 
ordinance  made  it  a  branch  of  the  army,  and  placed  it 
under  the  Ministry  for  War.  Lastly,  the  decree  of  1850 
gave  it  its  present  organization.  Its  force  is  now  1498 
men,  costing  the  municipality  about  1,150,000  francs. 

Nothing,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  would  more  tend  to 
an  improvement  in  the  present  relations  between  “  mis¬ 
tress  and  maid  ”  than  that  the  former  shoald  learn  to 
“  know  her  place  ”  better  than  at  present.  With  a  view 
to  instructing  her  in  this,  we  give  publicity  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  wholesome  rebuke  to  a  mistress  who  had  in  an  un¬ 
guarded  moment  suggested  to  a  newly-engaged  housemaid 
that  the  railway  station  at  which  she  would  arrive  was 
“  only  a  short  walk  ”  from  the  house,  and  that  a  “  donkey- 
cart  would  be  seiTt  for  her  luggage  ;  ”  — 

Madam,  —  I  received  yr  letter  and  the  characters  quite 
safe,  but  when  i  come  to  read  at  the  end  of  your  sending 
a  donkey -cart  to  meet  me  i  feel  horror-striken ;  it  as  en¬ 
tirely  set  me  against  the  place,  and  what  with  the  donkey- 
cart  and  the  restriction  on  Dress  i  fear  that  i  shall  never 
be  able  to  abide  to  your  rules,  for  i  have  never  gone  with¬ 
out  rings  in  my  ears  since  i  was  4  year  old.  Dilfent  other 
little  things  i  have  thought  it  over  seariously  since  i  sent 

yr  letter  away,  and  when  i  went  to  Lady  - s  to  live 

the  coachman  and  groom  were  both  sent  to  meet  me  with 

a  splendid  spring  cart,  and  when  i  went  to  Mrs. - s  to 

live  the  carriage  was  sent  to  the  station  to  meet  me  and 
the  under-housemaid  and  a  cab  was  ordered  to  take  our 
luggage,  i  never  heard  anything  so  poverty-striken  as 
sending  a  donkey-cart,  i  am  quite  took  against  the  place, 
and  if  i  come  i  should  never  do  myself  any  good,  and  then 

it  would  only  be  giving  Mrs - s  a  bad  name  and  puting 

you  to  a  great  expense  and  also  puting  you  out  of  the  way 
to  be  changing  again  so  soon,  altho  i  always  dress  very 
neat  and  plain  but  at  the  same  time  i  do  not  like  to  be 
under  restrictions  as  to  what  i  may  he  alowed  to  wear  and 
what  i  may  not  and  i  think  it  much  better  for  me  to  be  can¬ 
did,  i  am  .Madam  your  Humbly  servant  Mary  Jane 
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COLLEGi:  HONORS  AND  HONOR. 

The  examinations  and  tests  of  student  life  which  eoine 
to  an  end  at  Commcnccnient  are  contrived  with  different 
degrees  of  ingenuity  to  discover  the  fitness  of  the  student 
for  his  place  among  tlie  educated  ;  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  construe  them  as  be  pleases,  to  bring  forward  the  saving 
clauses  which  set  .aside  an  unfavorable  verdict,  and  if  nec¬ 
essary  to  condemn  the  whole  system  of  marks  and  degrees 
as  arbitrary  and  inadeiiuate.  The  failure  to  meet  the 
conventional  requirements  of  college  may  be  offset  in  the 
student’s  mind  by  success,  real  or  fancied,  in  any  one  of 
the  many  contingents  of  college  life.  One  may  fail  of  an 
honor,  but  find  a  solace  in  lx;ing  stroke  of  the  winning 
boat  in  the  college  regatta,  editor  of  his  college  paper,  a 
recognized  specialist  in  some  department  of  literature,  or 
otherwise  so  wear  some  honor  bestowed  by  Lis  class,  as  to 
be  regardless  of  the  honor  which  the  faculty  did  not  be¬ 
stow.  It  is  always  easy  for  one  to  find  such  refuges  for 
wounded  vanity  or  even  for  a  sensitive  conscience. 

But  looking  at  college  life  with  the  hope  of  taking  into 
view  not  only  the  named  and  catalogued  results,  but  the  | 
ideal  goods  that  gather  about  the  college,  tbe  intangible, 
impalpable,  but  not  indefinable  surroundings  of  a  four  years’ 
academic  course,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  imposing  tests, 
and  instituting  examination.s,  which  have  no  formal  exist¬ 
ence,  yet  arc  none  the  less  real.  For  example,  how  easy 
it  is  to  ask  mentally  if,  the  honors  being  correctly  distril^ 
uted  according  to  the  customary  test,  honor  itself  has 
become  a  possession  of  the  graduating  class.  How  far  has 
that  principle  of  honor,  which  is  the  salt  of  character, 
been  nourished  by  college  life  ?  or  has  tbe  principle  been 
iufTered  to  fall  into  a  low  place  of  regard? 

The  answer  would  justify  or  condemn  both  college  and 
student.  That  in  the  main  it  would  justify  is  our  confi¬ 
dent  conviction.  The  very  establishment  of  the  college, 
the  support  of  it,  the  conditions  of  life  imposed  upon  its 
faculty  almost  without  exception,  are  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  college  in  the  United  States  is  not  a  selfish 
institution,  but  one  of  the  really  conservative  forces,  con¬ 
serving  the  higher  aims  which  are  essentially  unselfish. 

It  demands  by  its  very  character  the  respect  of  those  who 
resort  to  it,  and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  to-day  any 
institution  in  the  country,  the  church  excepted,  which 
calls  out  such  quick  response  of  loyalty  and  awakens  such 
pure  enthusiasm.  There  is  no  other  institution  which 
appeals  so  forcibly  by  its  direct  traditions.  It  takes  a 
college  less  time  than  it  takes  other  institutions  to  attain 
antiquity,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  having  its  associa¬ 
tions  constantly  brought  before  the  eye.  The  buildings, 
oftentimes  homely  enough,  always  seem  haunted  hy  the 
ghosts  of  previous  occupants ;  the  graduates  who  return 
'  to  annual  festivities  remind  the  younger  men  of  former 
things,  and  give  them  a  sense  of  personal  connection  with 
the  past ;  families  are  represented  by  successive  genera- 
I  tions,  and  in  some  colleges  there  are  names  scarcely  ever 
■  off  the  roll  of  under-graduates. 


All  this  appeals  to  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  young 
men ;  they  are  conscious  of  being  part  of  a  living  organ¬ 
ism,  and  that  devoted  to  high  aims.  They  feel  keenly 
the  honor  of  the  college ;  if  it  sulTers,  they  sufi’er  w  ith  it. 
A  generous  gift  to  the  college,  announced  at  Commence¬ 
ment  dinner,  will  Im?  applauded  furiously  by  the  youngest 
under-graduates,  and  no  news  about  the  college  wliile  they 
are  members  of  it,  but  they  discuss  with  eager  concern. 

I  It  is  true  that  this  ardor  cools  in  after  years,  but  only 
I  because  youth  itself  disappears. 

We  maintain  that  one  of  the  best  lessons  learned  at 
!  college  is  in  the.  power  to  oliey  the  impulses  started  by  the 
I  men  of  mind  and  character  who  are  officers  of  the  college. 

Even  inferior  men  have  b<*en  raised  by  the  young  student 
{  into  an  exceptional  imsiiion.  The  college  behind  glorifies 
I  them  for  a  time.  Hence  ii  is  that  the  strengtii  of  a  col- 
I  lege  lies  in  the  character  of  its  faculty.  If  to  this  can  be 
I  added  venerableness  of  college  asso.  iations,  then  is  there 
I  a  most  happy  result.  For  the  young  to  learn  to  honor 
and  obey  is  the  most  priceless  gift  which  can  be  bestowed 
I  upon  them,  and  the  whole  genius  of  col!i‘ge  life,  rightly 
I  guided,  sets  in  this  direction. 

I  NOTES. 

j  —  The  July  number  of  The  American  Law  Timex  and 
i  lieporix,  published  by  Hurd  and  Houghton.  New  York  ; 

I  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  contains  the  new  Bank- 
j  rupt  Act  in  full,  carefully  indexed.  Its  provisions  change 
j  the  original  law  in  many  important  particulars.  The 
whole  of  section  39,  touching  involuntary  proceedings,  is 
amended,  and  the  fifty  per  cent,  clause  changed  so  as  to 
permit  a  discharge  where  the  estate  will  pay  thirty  per 
cent.  Jurisdiction  is  given  to  State  courts  under  certain 
conditions,  where  the  debt  is  le^s  than  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  ;  proof  of  claims  may  be  taken  before  a  notary  pub¬ 
lic  ;  composition  with  creditors  is  provided  for,  and  other 
additions  made.  The  Act  is  quite  long,  and  appears  to 
meet  many  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  law  of  1867.  ' 

—  'Fhe  Annual  Report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Astor  Li¬ 
brary  has  been  printed.  It  is  less  detaileil  than  the  Report 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Boston  Public  Library,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  plan  of  the  Astor  Library 
is  distinct  from  that  of  the  Boston.  It  is  a  library  for 
reference,  and  as  such,  the  books  bought  for  it  are  largely 
books  of  instruction.  As  an  illustration  of  the  class  of 
readers  it  may  be  noted  that  there  were  .5002  books  in 
Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History  given  out  in  1873, 
against  6224  books  under  the  general  head  of  British  Lit¬ 
erature.  The  library  is  divided  into  two  halls,  devoted 
res|)ectively  to  Science  and  Art,  History  and  Literature. 
In  the  former  there  were  58,939  books  given  out  to  17,562 
readers;  in  the  latter  57,755  books  to  18,394  readers,  a 
singular  balancing  when  one  considers  the  common  taste 
in  reading.  Dr.  Cogswell,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
proposing  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  which  should  be  a  plea 
for  the  support  of  great  libraries  for  scholars,  which  he 
sometimes  feared  would  be  too  much  disregarded  in  the 
clamor  for  popular  public  libraries. 

—  An  Ex-Surveyor  General  has  reviewed  “  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Hazen  on  his  post  of  duty  in  the  Great  American  Des¬ 
ert”  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  New  York).  Major-General 
Hazen  had,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  8|>oken  very 
disparagingly  of  all  the  territory  running  from  the  merid¬ 
ian  100  W.  sixteen  hundred  miles  toward  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  Uio  Grande  to  the  British  Possessions,  asserting 
that  tbe  lands  in  this  vast  territory  would  not  sell  for  a 
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penny  an  acre,  except  through  the  fraud  of  the  seller  or 
the  ignorance  of  the  purchaser.  The  ex-surveyor-general 
follows  the  major-general  with  a  very  sharp  pen  indeed, 
and  6nally  lays  open  the  matter  as  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad.  He  declares  that 
the  best  opportunity  Ilazen  enjoyed  of  learning  from  per¬ 
sonal  ex]>erience  that  the  territories  of  Dakota,  MontanE^  I 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  are  not  worth  a  penny  an  j 
acre,  is  from  two  years’  uncomfortable  residence  at  Fort  ! 
Buford,  while  he  claims  for  himself  a  knowledge  based  on  ; 
practical  surveying  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  in  j 
question,  and  his  statements  of  the  resources  of  the  district  i 
are  summed  up  in  the  words,  “  Lumber,  gold  and  silver, 
coal,  cattle,  and  wheat,  on  the  broadest  areas  and  in  inex¬ 
haustible  quantities.” 

—  We  are  certainly  making  amends  for  any  neglect  we 
may  have  shown  our  ancestors.  Monuments  seem  to  be 
springing  up  in  every  direction  to  take  the  place  of  the 
trees  cut  down.  If  no  }K>rtrait  or  likeness  of  any  kind  j 
exists  of  a  hero,  the  imagination  is  liberally  drawn  upon 
for  a  representative  face.  The  latest  monument  is  one  to 
Hannah  Duston.  Dust  on,  dust  ever  can  hardly  now  be 
said  to  that  excellent  woman,  for  she  has  been  erected 
into  a  statue  of  life  size,  representing  her  in  the  attitude 
of  holding  a  tomahawk  in  her  right  hand  and  a  bunch 
of  scalps  in  her  left.  Those  unfamiliar  with  her  story  need 
only  be  told  that  she  was  a  New  England  woman  who  on 
the  eve  of  April  1,  1C97,  in  company  with  her  captive 
companions,  Mary  Neff,  her  child’s  nurse,  and  Samuel 
Leonardson,  a  lad,  slew  their  Indian  captors  who  were 
taking  them  from  what  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  Canada, 
carried  off  their  scalps,  and  escaped  down  the  Merrimack. 
The  patriotic  little  girls  of  Concord  must  sigh  as  they  look 
at  the  statue  and  consider  into  what  effeminate  forms  they 
must  translate  the  heroism  they  have  inherited  from  Mrs. 
Duston. 

—  Another  statue  has  been  made  of  Robert  R.  Living¬ 

ston,  the  first  chancellor  of  New  York,  by  the  sculptor 
E.  D.  Palmer.  It  is  to  stand  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  one  of  the  two  representative  statues  from  New 
York.  The  sculptor  was  fortunate  in  having  the  classic 
robes  of  the  chancellor’s  office  wiih  which  to  drape  his 
statue,  and  he  must  have  produced  a  very  eifective  face,  | 
if  the  reporter  is  correct  who  says,  “  the  features  are 
Ctesarean  in  strength,  Ciceronian  in  dignity,  and  liaphael-  j 
like  in  sweetness.”  j 

—  Some  one  has  lieen  contributing  to  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Palladium  a  series  of  reports  headed  “  Talks  on 
Art,”  being  extracts  from  the  instructions  of  Mr.  William 
M.  Hunt  to  his  pupils.  We  give  a  few  examples  from  the 
latest  report :  — 

Why  make  fifty  thousand  chances  at  that  figure  when 
you  can  do  it  all  in  one  ?  The  line  of  that  sofa  is  straight 
and  horizontal.  Take  the  trouble  to  hold  up  your  brush 
horizontally,  and  compare  it  with  the  lines  of  what  you 
want  to  draw.  You  can’t  make  me  believe  that  the  sofa 
has  been  wabbling  around  all  the  morning,  just  to  suit 
your  perspective  1 

Remember  that  you  are  not  painting  pictures !  You 
are  learning  to  paint. 

You  are  eternally  fussing  about  little  things.  Try,  for 
once,  not  to  be  afraid  of  plenty  of  color,  and  of  good 
large  brushes.  Go  and  buy  some  paints.  Get  some 
dark  and  some  light  paints.  Put  them  on  your  palette. 
Go  to  work  largely,  and  you  ’ll  paint  first-rate. 

You  ought  to  get  impressions  of  nature  whenever  you 


walk  or  drive.  Get  half  a  dozen,  and  come  in  and  paint 
them,  all  in  one  day. 

I  believe  that  the  best  paintings  of  landscape  are  made 
from  memory.  Of  course  you  must  study  nature  carefully 
for  certain  details,  but  for  the  picture,  paint  it  in-doors, 
from  memory.  I  never  saw  Millet  out  with  an  umbrella. 
When  before  nature  you  are  so  much  occupied  with  rep¬ 
resenting  what  you  see,  that  you  can’t  study  combination 
and  com]>osition.  Y’’ou  can’t  make  a  picture  ! 

We  are  all  cursed  by  the  nonsense  of  our  early  teachers. 
I  took  lessons,  like  the  rest  of  you,  with  a  pointed  lead 
pencil  and  a  measure ;  and  to-day  I  could  draw  a  head 
better  with  that  than  with  anything  else  —  so  strong  is 
j  the  impression  made  by  early  lessons.  We  have  all  been 
I  taught  by  people  who  never  did  anything,  never  loved 
I  anything  in  the  way  of  art.  How  could  such  people 
teach? 

Do  fascinating  things !  Not  smart  ones  I  Nobody 
ever  tucks  a  smart  sketch  under  his  arm  and  runs  home 
with  it.  Paint  your  own  impressions.  Tom  an<l  Dick 
won’t  like  the  result ;  but,  by  and  by,  along  comes  Harry, 


—  A  reception  was  given  in  Boston,  lately,  to  Dr. 
B.  A.  Gould,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  four  years’ 
residence  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  in  establishing  an  observatory  and  setting  in 
order  a  series  of  important  observations.  He  gave  a 
straightforward  and  interesting  account  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  his  mention  of  the  cooperation  of  other  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  Scientific  Societies  and  men,  is  an  agree¬ 
able  view  of  the  hearty  interest  taken  in  the  enterprise  : 
“  Aid  came  from  all  directions.  The  undertaking  received 
encouragement  on  all  sides.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Coast  Survey  hastened  to  offer  the  loan  of  such  portable 
instruments  as  might  be  serviceable  —  an  offer  which  was 
accepted  as  freely  as  it  was  made.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  did  the  same ;  and  both  these  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  well  as  the  Naval  Observatory  and  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  contributed  full  series  of  all  their  publications. 
By  some  grievous  mischance  the  boxes  containing  these  in¬ 
valuable  books  never  reached  their  destination,  but  the  loss 
has  been  repaired  to  a  considerable'  extent  by  new  gifts. 
'Phe  American  Academy  of  Boston  lent  money  from  its 
Rumford  fund  to  purchase  apparatus  for  studying  the  light 
of  all  stars.  It  gave  permission  to  return  either  the  in¬ 
struments  or  the  money,  and  at  the  most  convenient  time. 
Four  of  the  scientific  societies  of  England,  the  observato¬ 
ries  of  Greenwich,  Pulkowa  and  Leipzig,  and  astronomers 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy  sent  such 
generous  gifts  of  valuable  books,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  that 
the  faintest  heart  could  not  have  failed  to  gather  courage. 
Professors  Bruhns  and  Zollner  in  Leipzig  undertook  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  instruments  for  the  new 
institution ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  his  absence, 
the  former  has  attended  to  all  the  apparatus  and  books 
which  he  desired  from  Germany.  So,  too.  Professor  An- 
wers  in  Berlin  took  charge  of  extensive  computations  which 
he  needed  to  have  made  in  some  place  where  professional 
computers  could  be  found.” 

—  Mrs.  Lucy  Audubon,  the  widow  of  John  James  Au¬ 
dubon,  the  most  distinguished  of  American  ornithologists, 
died  of  old  age  —  eighty-eight  years  —  at  the  residence 
of  her  sister-in-law,  in  Shelby ville,  Ky.,  on>the  17th  June. 
She  was  born  in  England,  and  came  to  this  country  when 
a  small  girl  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  She  wrote 
a  life  of  her  husband,  with  whom  she  shared  the  singular 
contrasts  of  fame  and  poverty  that  are  so  well  known. 


